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CHAPTER   I. 

"  The  duchess  has  a  wonderful  meiiKjry," 
says  Evelyn,  with  a  little  amused  glance. 

"  To  be  so  distinctly  remembered  is  very 
flattering,"  returns  he  drily,  yet  with  a  strong 
touch  of  amusement  too. 

"  And  the  weather — what  a  resource  it  is  !" 
continues  she  mischievously. 

"It  was  through  the  weather  principally 
that  she  seemed  to  remember  our  first  meet- 
ing, therefore  I  should  be  grateful  to  it," 
responds  he,  adapting  himself  to  her  mood. 

"  Weather !  "  says  Mr.  Blount  gloomily,  who 
has  caught  the  word.  "  'Tis  folly  to  praise 
that.  There's  only  one  weather  in  England. 
And  that's  the  very  mischief." 

"I  don't  think  that;  do  you,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford?" says  Evelyn.     "See  what  a  delicious 
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day  this  is,  and  all  last  week  was  just  as 
lovely." 

"  Well,  we'll  pay  for  it.  You'll  see,"  says 
Mr.  Blount,  who  is  evidently  determined  to 
take  a  pessimistic  view  of  all  things,  with  the 
idea  perhaps  of  checking  the  unlimited  hilarity 
that  prevails  all  round.  "  We  all  know  what 
an  English  summer  means — of  late.  One  hot 
day,  and  then — the  deluge." 

"  Go  away,  Batty !  You're  in  a  bad 
temper,"  says  Miss  D'Arcy. 

"  Is  that  a  hint  ?  "  retorts  he.  He  rises 
with  pretended  confusion,  and  having  cast  a 
glance  full  of  deepest  reproach  at  Evelyn 
(who  returns  it  with  a  stony  stare),  he  moves 
away — a  step  or  two.  His  melancholy  has 
forsaken  him.  He  is  himself  again.  He  has 
scored  one  in  the  late  encounter.  He  has 
stopped  short,  meditating  a  further  ven- 
geance, when  behold  it  comes  to  him  ready 
made.  Eaton  Stamer  walks  almost  actually 
into  his  arms. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  says  Mr.  Blount, 
seizing  him  by  both  elbows.  "  Not  so  fast ! 
That  seat  there,"  indicating  the   one  he  has 
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just  quitted,  and  towards  wliicli  Eaton  is 
evidently  steering,  "  is  tabooed.  They've  just 
turned  me  out  of  it." 

*'  Bartholomew !  "  says  Miss  D'Arcy,  in  a 
tone  that  would  have  frozen  an  Icelander. 

"  'Tis  true — give  you  my  word,"  persists 
Mr.  Blount  plaintively.  "  Don't  mind  her- 
I'm  the  '  true  Thomas  '  on  this  occasion.  In 
fact,"  tucking  his  arm  into  Eaton's,  "  '  Two 
is  company — three's  trumpery.'  " 

Stamer,  whose  face  has  changed  a  good 
deal  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  accept  the 
whole  thing  as  a  joke,  frees  himself  lightly 
of  Blount's  arm,  and  looks  at  Evelyn. 

"  There  is  a  match  being  arranged,"  says 
he ;  "  you  and  I  against  Mrs.  Wylding- 
Weekes  and  Harcourt.     Will  you  play  ?  " 

There  is  something  unpleasant,  defiant,  in 
his  tone,  but  that  she  scarcely  realizes. 

"  It  is  so  warm,"  says  she  hesitating,  "  and 
here " 

"  So  cool,"  supplements  he,  smiling  always, 
but  so  joylessly.  She  had  hesitated,  but  not 
with  a  settled  determination  to  refuse,  merely 
with   the   natural   feeling   of  relief  that  the 
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shade  has  given  her,  and  a  disinclination  to 
leave  it.  Still,  she  would  have  played — 
with  him. 

"  It  is  cool,"  says  she  absently,  thinking  of 
the  coming  game  he  has  proposed  to  her, 
and  even  darinsf  to  see  herself  and  him 
victors  in  it.  She  has  expected  perhaps  a 
little  pressure — the  old  desirable,  peremptory, 
"  You  must  come,"  on  his  part  to  which  she 
has  been  accustomed — and  is  waiting  for  it. 
Eut  he,  seeing  Crawford  beside  her,  and 
having  guessed  his  secret,  and  being  filled 
with  a  foolish  jealousy,  lets  all  things  go. 

"  You  are  wise,"  he  says,  smiling  always, 
but  now  with  open  coldness.  ''  The  sun  is 
intolerable.  You  will  be  happier  here  in 
the  shade.  Marian  will  perhaps  take  your 
place." 

He  turns  abruptly  on  his  heel,  and  is  soon 
lost  to  sio-ht  behind  the  rhododendrons.     He 

o 

has  gone  so  quickly  that  the  swift  movement 
to  recall  him  has  been  unnoticed.  It  was  an 
almost  imperceptible  one,  and  once  controlled 
she  is  glad  that  it  had  not  been  seen. 

Marian  !     Marian  would  supply  her  place  ! 
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Well,  Marian  is  a  good  player.  Not  quite 
perhaps  so  good  as  she  is  at  tennis,  but  in 
all  other  ways  how  hopelessly  superior.  Yes, 
Marian,  can  take  her  place.  And  what  was 
it  that  Mrs.  Vaudrey  had  said  ? 

"  I  hate  this  place,"  says  she,  rising  sud- 
denly and  turning  large  troubled  eyes  on 
Mr.  Crawford.  "  It  is  stifling  !  Surely  there 
must  be  air  somewhere'^ 

"  In  the  gardens  ?  "  suggests  he. 

"  There,  if  anywhere,  I  suppose,"  returns 
she  with  a  rather  tired  little  smile. 


The  da}^  is  waning.  Half-past  six  has 
sounded  from  the  clock  in  the  old  tower. 
Most  of  the  visitors  have  departed,  and  only 
the  house  party  sit  lounging  upon  chairs  and 
cushions  and  rugs,  enjoying  the  last  d3dng 
rays  of  the  sunlight.  Everybody  is  a  little 
tired,  a  little  disinclined  to  stir,  a  good  deal 
inclined  towards  seriousness.  Everybody, 
that  is,  except  Mr.  Blount.  He  is  neither 
tired  nor  serious,  and  is  about  as  restless 
as  he  can  be. 
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He  is  at  present  chasing  the  little  duke 
round  and  round  a  flower  bed,  his  grace 
screaming  with  that  imagined  terror  that  is 
the  joy  of  childhood.  To  him  the  harmless, 
if  slightly  trying  Batty,  is  a  vengeful  brigand 
running  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

The  brigand  growing  at  last  weary,  al- 
though his  prey  remains  as  fresh  as  morning, 
sinks  into  a  chair  next  to  Evelyn,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  prove  that  though  his  legs  have 
failed  him  his  tonf^ue  is  still  in  o^reat  workinof 
order. 

"  You  look  done  up,"  says  he,  by  way  of 
an  agreeable  opening  to  an  exhaustive  con- 
versation. Now,  nobody  likes  to  look  done 
up.  Evelyn,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
long  walk  through  the  beautiful  gardens  with 
Mr.  Crawford,  grows  distinctly  offended. 

"  I  don't  feel  it,"  says  she,  in  a  little  distant 
fashion. 

"  Shows  how  deceitful  your  countenance 
is,"  says  Mr.  Blount  severely,  totally  un- 
suppressed. 

"What's  the  matter  with  my  face?  Do 
you    see    anything    the    matter    with    it  ? " 
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demands  she,  turning  to  Crawford,  who  has 
been  asked  to  stay  to  dinner  by  the  duchess, 
and  is  now  awaiting  wdth  anxiety  the  arrival 
of  his  clothes. 

"  No,"  says  he  gravely,  yet  with  such 
evident  meaning  that  a  little  flush  creeps 
into  her  face.  The  most  extravagant  com- 
pliment he  could  have  paid  her  would  have 
been  hardly  so  eloquent  as  this  one  word. 

The  duchess,  who  had  been  revolving  from 
guest  to  guest,  now  approaching  their  corner, 
comes  to  a  standstill  about  a  yard  or  so 
from  them. 

"  What  about  these  pageants  for  Thursday 
night  ?  "  says  she,  addressing  an  elderly  man 
— a  w^eak-minded  earl  who  had  been  induced 
to  wander  from  more  mirthful  scenes  into  this 
remote  little  village,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
height  of  the  season.  "  Oh !  no,  don't  stir. 
Well,  if  you  will,''  seating  herself.  "  The 
fact  is,  I'm  uneasy  about  these  tableaux  ;  we 
have  asked  everybody  to  see  them  and,  so 
far,  there  is  nothing  to  see." 

"  But  why  tableaux  ?  "  asked  Lord  Sardou, 
quite  pertinently  for  him. 
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"  You  see  my  time  here  is  so  short,"  ex- 
plains her  grace. 

"Oh!  don't  say  that,"  says  Mr.  Blount, 
breaking  into  the  conversation  with  a  tearful 
air.  "Though  so  admirably  fitted  for  it, 
dorit  say  heaven  is  your  next  abode." 

The  duchess  laughs.  She  is  always  glad 
to  laugh. 

"No  such  luck,"  says  she,  shaking  her 
black  head.  "  Yorkshire  will  see  me  next 
week,  not  heaven.  The  dowager  wants  to 
see  her  grandson,  and  such  a  claim  is  not 
to  be  denied.  Well,"  as  the  J^oung  duke 
rushes  towards  her  and  scrambles  on  to  her 
knee,  big  boy  of  seven  as  he  is,  "  she'll 
have  a  goodly  sight." 

The  maternal  instinct  and  the  maternal 
pride  are  as  strong  in  duchess  as  in  peasant. 
This  duchess  winds  an  arm  about  her  prin- 
cipal possession  and  he  in  return  grabs  her 
round  the  neck  as  roughly  as  might  the 
peasant's  son,  and  imprints  a  resounding  kiss 
upon  her  cheek. 

.    "  It   did    one    good  to  see   it,"   says   Mrs. 
Vaudrey     afterwards,    who     too    had    been 
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bidden  to  dinner  by  lier  old  friend — to  the 
everlasting  chagrin  of  Lady  Stamer,  who  had 
gone  home  half  an  hour  ago. 

"  In  the  meantime,"  says  the  duchess,  "  I 
have  pledged  myself  to  the  people  of  Fenton 
to  give  them  some  sort  of  amusement  on  the 
night  of  Thursday  next.  It  rests  with  all 
present  to  make  my  word  good." 

"  You  terrify  us  !  "  says  a  pretty  woman,  the 
wife  of  a  celebrated  author,  who  had  come 
down  from  town  with  her  hostess. 

"  Tut ! "  says  Mr.  Blount,  who  knows  the 
pretty  woman — who,  indeed,  knows  everybody 
worth  knowing.  "  Who's  afraid  ?  Eaton,"  to 
his  cousin  who  is  passing  by, ''  give  us  your 
help  here." 

"  Oh,  yes.  Captain  Stamer,"  says  the  pretty 
woman,  leaning  forward  as  if  sure  of  a  favour- 
able reception,  as  all  pretty  women  are. 
*'  Give  us  a  word,  just  one  word — the  word  in 
season." 

"  There  is  no  time  for  a  regular  play,  you 
see,  and  yet  I  feel  we  ought  to  give  some  little 
spectacle,"  says  the  duchess,  who  always 
speaks    of  herself  as   "we."      It   sounds    as 
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though  she  is  aping  royalty,  but  in  reality  it 
means  only  a  sort  of  humility  on  her  part — a 
desire  to  include  the  little  duke  in  all  her 
plans.  "And  tableaux,  if  well  managed, 
are  pretty,  and  a  good  beginning  to  the 
dance." 

"But  tableaux! — they  have  been  so  used 
lip.  There  is  scarcely  one  that  is  not  as  old 
as  the  hills,"  says  the  pretty  woman,  whose 
husband  has  been  sufficiently  successful  to 
enable  her  to  be  contradictory  at  times,  even 
to  a  duchess. 

"  'Tis  true,"  said  the  duchess  meekly,  and 
with  evident  regret. 

She  is  still  hugging  her  little  son  in  her 
arms,  so  that  perhaps  with  so  much  consola- 
tion at  hand  she  does  not  take  to  heart  so 
entirely  as  she  should  have  done  the  dearth  of 
material  for  Thursday  evening's  promised  dis- 
play.    Still,  she  feels  it. 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  says  she,  "even 
though  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  Black 
Bruns wicker  once  more." 

This  is  awful !  A  deadly  silence  encompasses 
the  listeners.     A  silence  that  threatens  to  be 
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eternal ;  it  miglit  indeed  have  been  so,  but  for 
one  thing.     Bartholomew  Blount  is  present ! 

Have  they  forgotten  him?  if  so,  he  soon 
refreshes  their  memories. 

"  /  have  an  idea  I  "  says  he,  rising  suddenly 
from  his  seat,  and  turning  an  illuminated 
countenance  upon  the  duchess. 

"  Great  heavens  !  "  says  Captain  Stamer, 
falling  back  heavily  into  the  seat  Batty  has 
just  vacated.  He,  Eaton,  has  been  sadly  in 
want  of  a  chair  for  some  time,  and  this  seems 
such  an  excellent  opportunity  of  getting  out 
of  his  difficulty  that  he  promptly  adopts  it. 

"Oh,  I  like  that!"  says  Mr.  Blount,  very 
justly  aggrieved,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
impounding  of  his  chair  as  of  the  aspersion  on 
his  intellect.  "  There  have  you  been  thinking 
until  your  brain  is  ready  to  burst  without  the 
smallest  effect,  and  when  I  have  really  deve- 
loped something,  you  have  the  presumption 
to  sneer  at  me."- 

"  Give  us  the  development.  Batty,"  says 
Evelyn,  lively  curiosity  in  voice  and  feature. 

"  Do,  please,  Mr.  Blount,"  says  the  duchess. 
"  Any  little  suggestion . 
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"  It's  a  big  one,"  interrupts  Mr.  Blount 
doggedly.  Few  people  have  the  courage  to 
interrupt  a  duchess.  Of  these  few  is  Mr. 
Blount,  who  is  plainly  no  respecter  of  persons. 
"  I  make  you  a  present  of  it.  As  you  have 
just  hinted,  we  have  all  seen  the  'Black 
Brunswicker '  and  the  '  Huguenot '  once  or 
twice.  Here  is  a  more  modern  programme. 
Let  us  encourage  the  nineteenth  century 
mania.  Let  us  encourage  advertising.  Let 
us  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  great  men.  As  a 
beginning  let  us  take  the  masterpieces  of  Pears 
and  Cope  and  Jacobs.  Let  us  do  them  a 
good  turn.  Let  us  help  to  sell  their  soap  and 
biscuits  and  baccy." 

Every  one  looks  on  Mr.  Blount  with  a 
regretful  eye.  Plainly  the  poor  creature  is 
not  long  for  this  outside  world — soon  a  strait 
waistcoat  and  a  padded  cell  will  be  his  sole 
possessions. 

Apparently,  however,  there  is  some  one 
who  can  appreciate  the  new  suggestion.  His 
small  grace,  rushing  up  to  the  duchess,  clasps 
her  knees  with  his  arms,  and  looks  up  into 
her  face,  his  eyes  brilliant  with  expectancy. 
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"  Oh  I  how  jolly  !  "  cries  he.  "  Mother — 
mother,  don't  you  know  that  picture  about 
the  soap,  with  the  httle  baby  crying  out,  and 
'  He  won't  be  happy  till  he  gets  it '  under- 
neath.    WJioHl  do  that  1 " 

Who  indeed ! 

"  There  might  perhaps  be  a  slight  difficulty 
about  that  particular  one,"  says  Mr.  Blount  with 
commendable  gravity.  "  But  I  daresay  when 
we  have  time  to  look  into  it  even  the — 
er — rather  startling  features  of  that  picture 
may  be  satisfactorily  explained  away." 

"Are  you  going  to  do  the  explanation?" 
asks  the  duchess,  who  has  drawn  her  boy  on 
to  her  lap,  and  is  pretending  to  conceal  a 
smile  behind  his  head. 

"Alone  I'll  do  it,"  says  Mr.  Blount  with  a 
rather  Shakespearian  air. 

"  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  will  under- 
take the  part  ?  "  asks  Captain  Stamer,  who  is 
feeling  rather  interested. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  demands  Mr.  Blount,  with  a 
mild  surprise.  "  When  the  original  costume 
is  a  little  toned  down  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  delight  any  audience  with  a  sprawl 
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and  a  squall  that  I  promise  you  will  be  above 
criticism." 

"  Oil !  Baity  !  "  cries  Evelyn  ;  she  has  given 
way  to  wild  mirth — hitherto  checked  with 
difficulty,  but  now  gone  beyond  control ;  she 
leans  back  in  her  seat,  and  laughs  unrestrain- 
edly ;  it  is  almost  as  absurd  as  that  picture  of 
Mr.  Yaudrey  rushing  about  the  village  in  the 
long  clerical  coat  and  waiscoat  only,  and  twice 
as  amusini?.  There  is  an  element  of  crrief  in 
the  one  idea,  nothing  save  the  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  in  the  other. 

"  I  can't  see  what  there  is  to  laugh  at,"  says 
Bartholomew  aggrieved.  He  fixes  a  plaintive 
eye  on  Evelyn  ;  and  as  if  filled  with  remorse 
because  of  it,  she  sits  up  suddenly,  and 
wriggles  her  right  shoulder,  and  stares  at 
Bartholomew  in  an  almost  frenzied  fashion. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  ask  Mr.  Crawford 
and  Eaton  Stamer  in  the  same  breath. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know — I'm  not  sure — but  I 
can  feel  it,"  cries  she  distractedly  ;  she  rises 
from  her  seat  with  signs  of  mortal  terror  on 
her  brow,  and  involuntarily  lifts  her  hand  to 
the  shoulder  she  has  Avriggled. 
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Everybody  grows  terribly  concerned.  All 
eyes  are  directed  towards  her.  Is  it  catching  ? 
Is  it  in  the  air?  First  Mr.  Blount  threatened 
with  dangerous  insanity — and  now  Miss 
D'Arcy!  ^ 

"  What  is  it  P  What  has  happened  ?  "  ask 
twenty  voices  in  twenty  different  tones. 

"  It  is  here ! "  cries  Evelyn,  clutching  her 
shoulder  now  with  a  tight  hand  that  is  sug- 
gestive of  death  or  victory. 

"  But  what — what  ?  "  demands  Mr.  Craw- 
ford pertinently,  who  is  by  this  time  scarcely 
less  frightened  than  she  appears  to  be. 

"  An  earwig  !  an  earwig,  I  am  sure  !  "  gasps 
she,  still  grasping  her  shoulder  and  letting  her 
horrified  eyes  meet  his  for  a  moment.  "  I  can 
feel  it  crawling,  crawling  !  Oh  !  what  shall  I 
do?" 

She  makes  a  step  forward,  hesitates,  and 
then — no  doubt  maddened  by  another  *'  crawl " 
— she  flings  her  racket  to  one  side,  and  flies 
precipitately  towards  the  house. 

"  What  a  little  tornado ! "  says  the  pretty 
woman,  who  had  spent  her  day  picking  out 
faults  in  Ev^elyn's  faultless  face. 
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"What  has  happened?"  asks  the  duchess 
with  some  anxiety,  sweeping  up  to  where  Mr. 
Blount  is  standing.  She  had  not  seen  or 
heard  anything,  except  Evelyn's  dart,  swift  as 
a  swallow's,  to  the  house.    "^ 

"  Nothing — nothing  really,"  says  Mr.  Blount 
laughing. 

"I  suppose  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  ask 
what  has  given  us  this  suspicion  of  tragedy?" 

"  Not  at  all— not  at  all,"  says  Mr.  Blount 
suavely.  "  So  far  as  I  can  see.  Miss  D'Arcy 
has  contracted  an  earwig  during  her  walk  in 
the  gardens  with  Mr.  Crawford,  and  naturally 
resents  its  intrusion  upon  her  privacy.  An 
earwig  up  one's  back  is  not  to  be  despised. 
It  means  business." 

"  (3h  !  if  it  icas  an  earwig,"  says  the  pretty 
woman  in  a  distinct  tone  of  unbelief. 

"  It  was,  I  assure  you.  I  regret  that  I 
must  persist  in  my  first  impression,  as  I  see 
you  are  not  partial  to — earwigs,  but  so  it  was. 
Even  the  most  c^allc^us  must  admit  that  an 
earwig  is  at  no  time  a  ]3recious  possession,  and 
Miss  D'Arcy  " — gazing  at  Evelyn's  still  flying 
figure — "  seems  to  have  an  exaggerated  object- 
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tion  to  them.  See  liow  she  runs,"  pointing  to 
the  slender  figure  now  lessening  in  the  distance, 
but  still  racing  as  madly  as  one  of  her  own 
colts.  "  The  proverbial  three  mice  aren't  in 
it  with  her,  though*^ after  all  perhaps  the  com- 
parison is  unfair.  For  my  part  I  should  far 
rather  be  pursued  by  ten  butchers'  wives  with 
ten  carving  knives,  than  one  small  diabolical 
earwiof." 

"  Oh  !  1  wouldn't !  "  cries  the  young  duke, 
who  has  been  a  rapt  listener.  "  I  don't  mind 
earwigs  a  bit,  but  a  carving  knife  would  be 
horrid.  It  could  kill  a  person,  but  an  earwig 
couldn't." 

There  is  no  contradicting  this  great  fact,  so 
the  argument  comes  to  an  end. 


■^^^iM^^^^ 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Mr.  Blount's  suggestion,  though  scouted  at 
first,  gains  ground,  and  is  finally  adopted 
with  acclamations  by  all  concerned  in  the 
duchess's  tableaux.  At  first  it  had  been 
determined  to  take  some  of  the  pictures  out 
of  the  year's  academy,  but  after  a  careful 
study  of  them  it  was  discovered  that  they 
were  out  of  the  question.  Their  indigence 
was  terrible.  It  struck  one  at  the  first  glance. 
It  was  evident  that  they  could  not  afford  a 
dressmaker,  because  they  had  no  clothes. 
Of  course  no  other  earthly  consideration 
would  have  induced  them  to  go  about 
as  they  did.  It  was  a  sad  case.  They 
hadn't  so  much  as  a  penny  in  their  purses. 
Indeed  they  had  no  purses.  They  had 
nothing. 

It  was  a  bad  blow,  as  there  was  an  R.A. 
staying  in  the  house  who  could  have  posed 
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and  dressed  them,  being  an  authority  on  tints 
and  attitudes.  But  even  Mrs.  Wylding- 
Weekes  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  If  they  had  even  had  a  few  rags,"  said 
she  reproachfully.  She  always  called  her 
gowns  "  rags  " — she  thought  it  funny. 

So  after  all  they  fell  back  on  Mr.  Blount's 
suggestion,  and  blessed  him  for  it.  There  was 
so  little  time  to  prepare  that  perhaps  their 
united  acceptation  of  his  idea  was  not  so  com- 
plimentary as  it  might  have  been.  But  Batty 
was  jubilant. 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "so  you've  had  to  fall 
back  on  me  after  all.  Tell  you  what  anyhow, 
you  won't  be  sorry  for  it.  And  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  suggest  one  thing  more,  duchess, 
it  is  that  5^ou  should  give  your  audience  to 
understand  that  they  are  to  guess  each  tableau 
as  it  comes  off.  That'll  tickle  them — keep 
them  up  to  the  mark.  Sort  of  give  them 
to  believe  that  they  are  behind  the  limelight 
themselves.     See  ?  " 

•'Excellent,  excellent,"  says  the  duchess. 
"  I've  been  always  so  afraid  that  they  would 
go  to  sleep." 

17—2 
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"  Leave  'em  to  me — I'll  keep  them  awake," 
says  Mr.  Blount  valorously. 

So  they  leave  it  to  him  ;  and,  considering- 
all  things,  the  results  are  not  so  disastrous  as 
might  have  been  anticipated. 

And  here's  the  night,  and  here's  the  com- 
pany— all  demurely  seated  and  all  eager  for 
the  fray. 

There  had  been  little  time  for  preparation, 
yet  everybody  putting  his  and  her  shoulder  to 
the  wheel,  the  costumes  are  after  all  a  pro- 
nounced success.  And  even  if  they  hadn't 
been,  the  county  is  so  delighted  at  being  in- 
vited once  more  to  an  entertainment  at  the 
Castle,  which  for  so  many  years  had  been  a 
dead  letter  to  it,  that  to  a  man  they  applaud 
each  picture  until  they  make  the  welkin  ring. 

"After  all,  though,  you  know,  a  play — a 
play  is  better,"  whispers  Mrs.  Coventry  to  her 
neighbour,  during  a  pause  caused  by  the  un- 
expected descent  of  the  curtain  on  "  Shirley's 
Neuralgic  Crystal."  The  two  girls  had  been 
depicted  by  Mrs.  Wylding-Weekes,  who  is 
always  ready  for  everything,  even  for  neural- 
gia,  and   the   daughter   of  a   squire   in   the 
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neighbourhood.  Indeed  the  amount  of  agony 
the  former  has  thrown  into  her  face,  as  she 
wildly  grapples  with  the  pain  in  her  head 
with  both  hands,  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed. 

" '  The  play's  the  thing,' "  quotes  her  com- 
panion, "  wherewith  to  catch  the  imbecility  of 
one's  friends.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  There 
may  be — there  generally  is — a  breakdown  in 
a  play  ;  there  can  be  nothing  in  a  stupid  per- 
formance that  allows  every  one  to  stand  still, 
and  forbids  them  to  mouth." 

"  Still,  it's  not  so  bad,"  says  Mrs.  Coventry, 
who  always  doesn't  agree  with  everybody. 
"  There's  the  guessing,  you  know.  That  gives 
one  something  to  do.     That's  difficult." 

"Very,"  says  her  neighbour  drily — a  Mr. 
Cathcart,  a  novelist. 

"  Did  you  guess  the  last  ?  " 

"  Did  anybody  ? "  asks  he  mildly.  Well, 
somebody  has  at  all  events,  because  now  Sir 
Bertram  Stamer,  who  has  declined  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings,  cries  loudly : 

"  Shirley's  Crystal !  "  and  the  sound  is  taken 
up. 

That  he  has  been  prompted  by  Mr.  Blount 
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from  behind  the  curtain  is  known  but  to  the 
favoured  few. 

"  I  wish  it  was  over.  Wheii  will  dancing 
commence  ? "  whispers  a  young  girl  to  the 
man  near  her.  "It  is  all  such  nonsense.  I 
hate  this  kind  of  thing.  Such  waste  of  time."'' 
("  First  season,"  thinks  the  man  leniently. 
"  Better  able  to  appreciate  a  sit  down  later 
on.")  He  is,  however,  kind  enough  to  humour 
her. 

"They  will  do  it,  you  know,"  says  he. 
"Must  show  themselves  off!  Think  they're  a 
million  per  cent,  better  than  the  regulars 
on  the  stage,  and  that  it's  a  pity  somebody 
shouldn't  know  it.  But  this  sort  of  thing  is 
better  than  a  play,  you  know ;  when  amateurs 

give  one  a  play ! "      He  pauses,  lets  his 

head  fall  forward;   deepest   dejection  covers 
him. 

"  Well,  they  are  going  to  do  something  else 
now,"  says  the  pretty  girl,  with  a  soupcon  of 
disgust  in  her  tone.  "How  much  more  is 
there  going  to  be  of  it  ?  Why  don't  they  give 
it  up?" 

Pears'   Soap  this  time.     The  Queen  Anne 
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picture.  We  all  know  it.  Here  is  the  loner- 
nosed  Madam-Teazle-gowned  dame,  descending 
from  lier  sedan  (Miss  Yandeleur,  whose  nose  is 
short  if  anything).  Here  is  the  extra  superior 
portly  person  who  is  handing  her  from  the 
chair  (Bartholomew  Blount),  and  here  is  the 
obsequious  person  bowing  at  the  door  to  lier 
Majesty  (Captain  S tamer,  who  hasn't  given  his 
mind  to  it,  and  looks,  not  so  much  like  a  soap- 
maker  as  a  lunatic  at  large). 

'•'  How  kindly  he  smiles  at  her,"  says  Evelyn 
to  herself,  standing  at  the  improvised  wing 
and  watching  him.  "  Much  more  kindly," 
with  a  lively  satisfaction,  "  than  she  looks  at 
him." 

Every  one  happily  guesses  this  at  once. 
"  There  is  no  deception."  "  We  all  know  it." 
The  illustrious  Pears  is  the  one  creature  "  un- 
derstanded  of  the  people." 

"  How  absurd !  "  says  Mrs.  Coventry.  "  Mr. 
Blount  as  a  clown  would  be  superb,  but  as  he 

is ."    Her  pause  is  more  expressive  than 

any  words  could  be.  "  And  as  for  Captain 
Stamer !  Now  why  do  people  go  in  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  eh  ?  " 
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"  Ah  !  if  you  could  tell  us  that  you  could 
explain  a  great  mystery,"  says  the  novelist, 
mildly  still.  "  But  wait,  the  curtain  is  going 
up  ;  we  may  be  finally  electrified  this  time." 

They  are.  It  is  Mr.  Blount's  own,  and  truly 
he  is  something  to  look  at.  Anything  to 
exceed  the  joviality  of  the  awful  grin  he  has 
conjured  up  upon  his  features  has  surely 
never  then  or  since  been  rivalled.  The  specta- 
tors cower  before  it.  His  fellow  fools  grow 
small. 

He  is  seated  behind  a  table,  on  which  a 
giant  jug  (presumably  filled  with  Bass)  and  a 
long,  long  glass,  that  used  in  my  grandmother's 
days  to  be  called  a  jelly  glass,  are  standing. 
This  jelly  glass  he  is  clutching  feverishly  with 
his  right  hand,  whilst  the  left  is  lifted  up  on 
high  and  has  in  its  clutch  a  most  astonishing 
pipe  filled  with  an  even  more  astonishing 
weed,  that  throws  out  volumes  of  smoke 
without  any  provocation  whatever.  A  gigan- 
tic Charles  the  Second  hat  crowns  his  smiling 
brow,  whilst  rufiles  innumerable  lie  furled 
beneath  his  chin.  A  moustache,  that  would 
have    done    justice   to    Don   Quixote,   curls 
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upwards  and  burrows  in  his  eyes,  whilst 
wrinkles  innumerable — done  evidently  by 
over-burnt  cork — make  his  face  remarkably 
dirty.  Altogether,  beyond  doubt  he  is  the 
feature — the  picture — of  the  evening. 

Anything  more  distinctly  silly — anything, 
except  a  village  urchin,  dirtier — could  hardly 
be  imagined  even  in  a  fearsome  dream. 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"Who  can\\e  be?" 

"  Don  Carlos  ?  " 

"  Nonsense !  " 

"The  Devil?" 

"  That  certainly:' 

"•  Oh,  1  know — that  queer  picture  :  some- 
body's mixture,  eh  ?  " 

"  Wrong  all  through,  but  you've  given  the 
tip  for  all  that.  It's  that  '  Cope's  '  affair ;  what 
is  it  ?     Cigarettes  made  by  English  girls  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  of  course.  Well,  he  does  look  a  fool. 
If  I  were  '  Cope '  I'd  summon  him." 

"Thank  goodness,  he  is  gone,"  says  the 
pretty  girl,  with  a  contemptuous  flick  of  her 
fan.  "A  little  more  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
and " 
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"  Well — heres  a  little  more,"  says  her  com- 
panion, as  the  curtain  once  again  goes  slowly 
up. 

Certainly  a  charming  picture  this  time. 
Such  a  lovely  little  face,  smiling,  roguish,  set 
in  a  frame,  and  with  only  so  much  of  it  seen 
as  comprises  the  head  crowned  by  a  toque, 
and  with  the  mouth  hidden  behind  a  huge 
muff.  She  is  indeed  just  peeping  over  the 
jealous  fur  that  so  cruelly  conceals  the  laugh- 
ing lips,  but  the  brilliant,  mirthful  eyes  make 
up,  almost,  for  that  loss. 

There  is  a  little  silence.  Everybody  knows 
the  picture,  but  nobody  can  remember  the 
name.  Society,  as  a  rule,  is  not  quick-witted 
once  taken  out  of  its  own  groove.  And  now 
it  seems  to  have  a  little  difficulty  about  naming 
this  advertisement ;  or  it  is  perhaps  that  they 
do  not  wish  the  charming  face  to  be  taken 
away  too  soon. 

At  last  a  solemn  voice  in  the  crowd 
says : 

"  Long  live  Peek  and  Frean's  biscuits,"  after 
which  there  is  a  general  laugh,  the  curtain 
comes  dow^n,  and  Evelvn,  with  a  swift  sigh  of 
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relief,  casts  lier  muff  from  her,  and  with  it  the 
lovely  smile. 

After  this  Mrs.  Wylding-Weekes  appears, 
looking  absolutely  seraphic  as  a  nun.  Xot 
even  the  proverbial  duck  in  the  thunder- 
storm could  have  turned  up  its  eyes  any 
farther.  As  a  delicate  representation  of 
Purity  itself,  she  stands  here,  spreading, 
let  us  hope,  beautiful  thoughts  amongst  her 
audience. 

"  Ah  !  "  says  somebody  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh,  that  comes  apparently  from  behind  the 
farthest  curtains.  Later  on  it  transpires  that 
it  is  Mr.  Wylding-Weekes  who  has  given  way 
to  this  sound  of  woe. 

"  The  ver}^  part  to  suit  her,"  says  Mr.  Cath- 
cart  mildly. 

"  Exactly  my  own  thoughts,"  says  Mrs. 
Coventry.  "  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  now  that 
the  perfume  of  Cherry  Blossom  is  the  odour  of 
sanctity ! " 

"  A  valuable  discovery,"  says  Cathcart, 
laughing. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  ought  to  be  soon 
over  ?  "  says  the  pretty  girl  sadly.     "  If  it  is 
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to  be  an  early  affair,  I  don't  see  what  time  we 
shall  have  for  dancing." 

"  Well,  it  is  nearly  over.  I  think  this  must 
be  the  last,"  says  her  companion,  dealing  con- 
solation to  her  rather  insincerely.  He  is  right, 
however.     It  is  the  last. 

It  proves  to  be  a  treat  kept  in  store  for  them 
by  Mr.  Blount.  Against  the  almost  tearful 
entreaties  of  his  fellow  actors,  he  has  insisted 
upon  exhibiting  himself  as  the  little  boy  we 
all  know  so  well,  who  has  evidently  been 
desired  by  his  relations  to  blow  bubbles 
against  his  will. 

Mr.  Blount  lias  undertaken  the  part  of  this 
melancholy  little  boy,  and  after  having  driven 
the  entire  household  to  the  border  of  frenzy, 
has  at  last  captured  such  garments  as  he 
fondly  imagines  are  suited  to  the  part.  The 
young  duke  had  finally  been  induced  to  part 
with  liis  best  suit,  and  there  has  been  much 
letting  out  and  much  patching  in,  and  even  at 
the  last,  in  spite  of  all  stretchings,  it  is  plain 
to  everybody  that  it  is  dangerous  to  wear 
them,  and  that,  in  fact,  at  any  moment  the 
most  frightful  calamity  may  occur. 
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This  is  SO  thrilling,  that  the  audience 
remain  spellbound,  waiting  for  what  they 
hardly  dare  to  name,  and,  indeed,  so  great 
does  expectation  grow,  that  Mr.  Blount  may 
well  be  excused  when  afterwards  he  declares 
the  bubble  picture  was  the  event  of  the  evening. 

The  bubble  is  made  of  one  of  those  coloured 
bladders  we  see  hawking  in  the  streets  in  May 
and  June,  and  that  children  buy  ostensibly  to 
play  with,  but  in  reality  to  stick  a  pin  in  them 
and  see  them  "  go  pop." 

This  coloured  toy  is  suspended  by  an  in- 
visible string  from  the  ceiling  right  over  Mr. 
Blount's  head,  and  on  it  he  fixes  a  lack-lustre 
eye.  He  is  seated  on  a  low  stool,  and  how  he 
got  down  to  it  without  bursting  all  the  clothes 
that  are  on  him,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  that 
never  have  been,  and  never  now  will,  I  sup- 
pose, be  explained. 

He  achieves  the  feat,  however,  and  being 
a  stout  young  man  with  the  innocent  blue 
orbs  that  usually  belong  to  early  childhood, 
manages  to  make  a  picture,  that  if  slightly 
wanting  in  grace  and  beauty,  is  at  least 
provocative  of  wild  and  unrestrained  mirth 
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amongst  the  more  thoughtless  ones  of  the 
audience.  The  more  earnest  members  of  it, 
however,  wait  in  a  shuddering  silence  for  the 
dividing  asunder  of  the  bands  and  the  seams 
that  only  by  a  miracle  hold  to  each  other. 

It  is  over  !  The  curtain  has  fallen  !  The 
dreaded  catastrophe  has  been  mercifully  pre- 
vented.    The  county  breathes  again. 

'•  Wait — wait,  Blount,  for  Heaven's  sake,  till 
I  give  you  a  hand,"  cries  Eaton  Stamer,  rush- 
ing to  him  and  lifting  him  slowly,  carefully  off 
the  stool.  "  Now  then,  gently,  gently  I  There 
now,  like  a  good  fellow,  get  out  of  those 
tights  at  once,  and  risk  the  explosion  no 
further." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow.  Tut !  Pouf ! 
Safe  as  a  church.  Can't  think  why  you 
all " 

Here  come  an  ominous  sound.  Another — 
another ! 

"Oh,  jiminy!"  shrieks  Mr.  Blount.  He 
makes  a  desperate  rush  for  a  side  door,  gains 
it,  and  happily  soon  is  lost  to  view. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Evelyn",  entering  the  lesser  ball-room  that  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  rather  informal  dance 
that  is  to  follow  the  tableaux,  sees  Mr.  Craw- 
ford making  his  way  towards  her.  A  few 
yards  behind  him  she  can  also  see  Captain 
Stamer,  evidently  bent  on  the  same  object, 
but  so  hemmed  in  by  a  little  crowd  that  his 
movements  are  rendered  necessarily  slow. 
Mrs.  Wylding-Weekes  has  seized  upon  him, 
and  when  he  has  with  rather  scant  ceremony 
answered  the  conversational  fire  she  has 
directed  on  him,  it  is  only  to  find  that  Evelyn 
has  given  her  card  to  Crawford,  who  is  scrib- 
bling his  name  on  it. 

Crawford,  indeed,  had  reached  her  before 
any  one. 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  this  dance  ?  " 
says  he,  indicating  the  one  just  now  com- 
mencing. 
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"  With  pleasure,"  says  Evelyn  mechanically. 
There  is,  however,  such  uncontrollable  sur- 
prise in  her  tone  that  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
ignore  it. 

"  You  thought  1  didn't  dance,"  says  he,  with 
a  short  laugh  that  is  half-embarrassed,  half- 
melancholy.  "  You  think  me  too  old  for  such 
frivolities.  Yet  I  beg  you  to  believe,  in  spite 
of  my  appearance,  that  I  am  not  yet  quite  a 
patriarch." 

It  is  almost  an  appeal. 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  your  age,"  says  Evelyn, 
flushing  warmly,  '*!  did  not  think  of  that, 
only — well,"  with  a  slight  touch  of  despera- 
tion, "  you  don't  look  like  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  No  ?  "  says  he.  There  is  a  slight  pause  ; 
then,  "  You  are  right.  Melancholy  has  marked 
me  for  her  own.  And  there  is  justice  in  her 
claim."  His  eyes  are  on  the  ground.  He 
has  suddenly,  as  it  were,  grown  older,  greyer. 
He  looks  at  this  instant  one  of  the  last 
creatures  upon  earth  with  whom  one  would 
seek  to  tread  a  joyous  measure.  His  thoughts 
have  evidently  flown  elsewhere;  his  mental 
vision  is  fixed  upon  some  strange  thing  far 
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removed  from  the  gaiety  of  the  hour  in  which 
his  body  lives.  What  it  is,  Heaven  alone 
knows,  but  it  disfigures  the  man ;  the  gentle 
brightness  of  a  moment  since  is  gone ;  he 
looks  pale,  unstrung,  hopeless. 

"  Go,"  says  he  abruptly,  without  lifting 
his  eyes,  "  seek  some  more  congenial  com- 
panion." 

"  What !  "  says  Evelyn  nervously,  yet  with 
an  attempt  at  playful  reproach,  "  would  you 
cancel  an  honourable  engagement  in  so 
cavalier  a  fashion  ?  You  have  asked  me  to 
dance  this  waltz  with  you,  and  dance  it  I  will, 
unless  you  can  show  just  cause  for  my  not 
doing  so."  She  pauses,  and  with  a  sudden 
sweet  change  of  manner  lays  her  hand  upon 
his  arm.  "Mr.  Crawford,"  says  she,  with  a 
lovely  kindness,  "have  I  vexed  you  in  any 
way  ?  " 

"  You  I "  says  he,  looking  up  now,  and  with 
such  an  ill-repressed  burst  of  emotion  that  it 
startles  her.  He  might  have  said  more,  but 
just  at  this  instant  Stamer  reaches  them. 

"  Any  chance  for  me  ?  "  asks  he,  looking  at 
Evelyn. 

VOL.  II.  18 
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"  Too  late,"  returns  she,  with  a  slight 
motion  of  her  fan  towards  Crawford,  who  has 
now  recovered  himself  and  is  as  imperturbable 
as  ever. 

"  I  seem  to  be  too  late  for  everything,  now- 
a-days,"  says  Stamer,  with  a  smile  insufficiently 
clever  to  conceal  the  impatience  he  is  feeling. 

"  Not  for  everything^  my  dear  Eaton,"  says 
Lady  Stamer,  who  has  come  up  in  time  to 
hear  the  last  remark.  "There  is  Marian  just 
coming  in.  Go  and  ask  her ;  she  will  not 
refuse  you."  There  is  more  meaning  in  her 
tone  than  in  her  words,  which  she  emphasizes 
by  a  direct  glance  at  Evelyn.  Miss  D'Arcy, 
however,  is  equal  to  the  occasion ;  she  returns 
the  insolent  glance  with  calm  indifference, 
letting  her  eyes  finally  glide  off  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  room. 

"And  you,  Mr.  Crawford,"  says  Lady 
Stamer,  with  her  most  engaging  air,  which  is 
a  very  leaden  performance,  "  can  I  do  any- 
thing for  you  ?  You  dance,  of  course  1 "  She 
lays  so  much  stress  on  this  meant-to-be-pretty 
speech  that  it  is  plain  to  everybody  that  her 
honest  conviction  is  that  he  does  not  dance. 
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"  I  know  the  most  charming  partner  in  the 
world  ;  shall  I  introduce  you  ?  " 

"  Thanks.  I  have  been  introduced  already. 
Miss  D'Arcy  has  given  me  this  dance,"  says 
Crawford,  with  an  air  if  possible  more  engag- 
ing than  her  own. 

"  Oh !  "  says  Lady  Stamer ;  she  turns 
abruptly  on  her  heel  and  walks  away. 

"  A  detestable  woman  !  "  says  Crawford,  as 
though  impelled  towards  the  condemnation. 

"  A  foolish  one,  at  least,"  says  Evelyn,  with 
a  shrug  of  her  white  shoulders.  She  speaks 
with  admirable  nonchalance,  but  she  has 
grown  a  little  pale.  "  Well,  you  have  com- 
mitted yourself  finally  now,"  says  she  laugh- 
ing ;  "  you  can't  get  out  of  one  dance, 
whether  you  will  or  no." 

"  True,"  says  he.  "  To  deny  myself  this 
pleasure  is  out  of  my  power.     Come." 

He  passes  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
presently  the  dancing  crowd  has  caught  them. 
So  much  time  had  been  lost  beforehand  in  the 
idle  conversation  recorded,  that  there  is  barely 
time  left  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  room  before 
the   soft   strains  of  the  band  die  away  into 
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silence.  Enough  time  has  been  given,  how- 
ever, to  convince  Evelyn  that  she  has  been 
dancincf  with  the  best  waltzer  she  has  ever 
met ;  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  had  she  but 
known. 

"  You  can  dance !  "  says  she  with  unre- 
strained, girlish  enthusiasm,  as  they  come  to  a 
standstill  near  the  entrance  to  a  large  conser- 
vatory that  leads  in  its  turn  to  the  gardens 
outside.  If  she  has  meant  this  little  speech  as 
a  compliment,  it  fails  entirely,  It  only  im- 
presses upon  Mr.  Crawford  the  sense  of  age 
that  has  been  weighing  him  down  all  the 
evening — that  has  been  weighing  him  down 
indeed  ever  since  the  first  day  he  saw  her. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  says  he  quietly,  "  and 
since  I  have  now  gained  your  good  opinion,  I 
shall  not  risk  the  losing  of  it.  This  is  my  first 
dance  to-night ;  it  shall  be  my  last." 

"  But  why  ?  "  says  Evelyn,  regarding  him 
with  half-reproachful  eyes.  "  So  few  good 
dancers  in  the  county,  and  the  best  of  them 
to  give  out  a  fiat  such  as  this  !  " 

"  Old  men  should  take  a  back  seat,"  says 
he,  giving  his  little  touch  of  slang  with  so 
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gently  humorous  an  air  that  the  bitterness  of 
the  soul  beneath  is  almost  hidden.  Almost,  if 
not  quite. 

Evelyn  regards  him  critically  ;  she  has  read 
the  little  bitter  note,  and  has  let  it  go  to  her 
heart.  It  is  one  of  her  chiefest  charms  that 
she  can  go  earnestly  into  a  distinctly  delicate 
situation  without  leaving  the  marks  of  dis- 
agreeable touches  behind  her. 

"  You  are  not  old,"  says  she  directly,  openly, 
thoughtfully,  as  if  working  out  a  new  con- 
clusion. "  I  used  to  think  you  were,  but  it 
was  a  mistake." 

"  Oh,  no,"  says  he  smiling.  His  heart  has 
taken  a  quicker  throb,  his  eye  brightens, 
j^outh  asserts  itself  once  more  within  his 
breast  and  beats  back  the  cruel  chill  that 
despair,  for  years,  has  planted  there.  It  is 
sheer  folly,  he  tells  himself,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  fresh  delight,  yet  very  sweet  withal. 

"  But  yes,  yes,"  cries  she  laughing.  "  Do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  be  contradicted  like 
that  ?  Do  you  know,"  leaning  a  little  towards 
him,  and  lifting  her  charming  face  to  his  with 
the  laugh  of  a  moment  since  still  living  in  the 
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depths  of  her  lovely  eyes,  "  I  think  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  What  are  you 
but  a  swindler  ?  You  come  here  pretending 
to  be,  ard  looking  like — like " 

"  Methusaleh  ?  "  suggests  he. 

"  Oh,  no !  And  j^ou  mustn't  interrupt 
me,"  with  a  delicious  affectation  of  petulance. 
"  What  I  mean  is,  that  you  posed  as  a  sober 
person  when  you  came,  and  lo !  when  the 
opportunity  comes  to  you,  where  are  you  in 
your  rolef     Did  ever  sober   man  waltz   like 

you  ? " 

"  Would  you,"  says  he,  carried  away  by  the 
freshness  of  her  gaiety,  "  would  you  insinuate 
that  I " 

"Pouf!"  says  she  airily,  throwing  up  her 
pretty  chin,  "  don't  make  up  things  ;  you 
know  what  I  mean ;  by  sober,  I  would  say 
sedate." 

"  Did  you  think  I  was  a  Quaker  ?  "  says  he. 
"  Sedate  is  a  word  that  always  seems  to  lead 
that  way." 

"There  are  worse  things  than  Quakers," 
says  she  impartially.  "  But  you  are  not  one. 
No,  what  I  would  say  is  that  your  dancing 
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has  taken  me  by  surprise  ;  you  try  always — 
you  do  always — look  so  grave  that " 

"  You  see  how  it  is,"  says  Crawford,  inter- 
rupting her  without  apology  ;  "  your  experi- 
ence of  the  very  aged  is  small.  You  don't 
often,"  with  a  smile,  "  favour  the  grand- 
parents of  society  with  a  dance,  as  you  have 
favoured  me  to-night.  I  assure  you  I  appre- 
ciate the   exception    you   have  made  in  my 

favour,  but "  he  hesitates,  and  turns  more 

directly  towards  her,  his  smile  fading  as  he 
does  so,  "  I  am  afraid,"  says  he  in  a  different 
tone,  "that  you  owe  me  a  grudge  for  that 
favour.  If  I  had  not  asked  you  for  this 
dance,"  he  pauses  again,  as  if  hardly  knowing 
how  to  go  on,  and  then,  "  Stamer  would  have 
done  so,"  says  he,  jerking  out  the  words  spas- 
modically. 

"  And  ?  "  says  she  interrogatively.  Her 
face  has  not  changed,  no  smallest  tinge  of 
pink  has  dyed  it.  She  stands  looking  at  him 
with  a  little  suspicion  of  determination  in  her 
gaze,  and  presently  it  is  borne  in  upon  him 
that  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  get  an 
answer  to  her  somewhat  vague  question. 
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"Youth  desires  youth,"  says  he  senten- 
tiously.     "  I  fancied "  he  pauses  again. 

"What?"  demands  she,  a  touch  of  imperi- 
ousness  now  in  her  soft  tones;  but  even  as  she 
waits  for  a  reply  she  seems  to  have  tired  of 
her  own  longing  for  information,  and  throws 
it  from  her  with  a  little  idle  laugh.  "  Oh,  I 
see,"  says  she,  as  one  might  who  has  made  a 
silly  discovery,  "  you  fancied  I  wanted  to 
dance  with  Eaton  !  Why,  say  I  did  so  fancy  ; 
the  night  is  long  ;  I  shall  still  dance  with  him, 
no  doubt.  But  all  that  about  him  is  mere 
supposition.  You  speak  of  youth  ;  he  is  not 
the  only  youthful  person  in  the  room." 

"  Not  by  many  a  one." 

"  Neither  am  I,"  laughing.  "  I  don't  con- 
serve all  the  youth  to  myself." 

"  You  conserve  the  ideal  of  it,"  says  he 
gravely. 

"  That  is  your  kind  prejudice,  or  else 
your  pretty  compliment,"  says  she,  reddening 
faintly.  "  You  are  not  sensible  ;  you  should 
take  things  as  they  are.  As  for  Eaton,  he  has 
plenty  of  common  sense,  and  he  has  secured 
an   admirable   partner ;    see,"   with   a   slight 
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shrug  of  lier  shoulders,  "  he  is  dancing  with 
Miss  Yandeleur." 

"I  see,"  says  Crawford  gravely,  who  has 
noticed,  if  she  has  not,  that  Stamer's  eyes  are 
given  to  her,  and  not  to  his  partner.  "  Will 
you  come  out  ?  "  says  he  presently,  seeing  her 
refuse  two  or  three  invitations  to  dance.  "  The 
night  is  lovely,  and  it  is  stifling  in  here." 

"  Yes,  let  us  go  somewhere,  I  can  scarcely 
breathe,"  says  she,  rising  quickly  and  passing 
into  the  conservatory,  before  he  has  time  to 
give  her  his  arm. 

"  But  not  before  you  cover  your  neck  from 
the  night  air,"  says  Crawford  anxiously.  '*  Ah  ! 
here  is  something  that  will  suit  our  purpose." 
He  lifts  a  white  delicate  silk  wrap  from  a 
lounge  and  throws  it  round  her  slight  form. 
"Now  to  brave  the  elements,"  says  he  with  a 
smile. 

Evelyn  laughs  ;  a  clear  pretty  laugh  that 
reaches  Stamer  as  he  enters  the  conservatory 
by  another  door.  He  stands  still  involuntarily 
and  looks  at  her  ;  perhaps  the  intensity  of  his 
regard  compels  hers,  because  without  knowing 
why,  she  at  once  turns  her  eyes  to  his.     As 
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she  sees  him,  she  smiles  rather  faintly,  and  is 
indeed  so  altogether  absorbed  by  a  thought 
that  has  been  troubling  her  for  many  days, 
and  has  had  to-night  a  spur,  that  it  is  not  until 
he  has  gone  by  her  that  she  remembers  her 
smile  received  no  acknowledgment. 

Drawing  the  silken  covering  more  closely 
round  her,  as  though  to  account  for  the  slight 
shiver  that  runs  through  her  frame,  she  follows 
Crawford  down  the  stone  steps  of  the  verandah 
to  the  moonlit  gardens  beneath. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  night  is  half-luminous,  half-lost  in  gloom. 
Patches  of  purest  light  lie  here  and  there, 
whilst  beyond  them  is  a  darkness  that  may  be 
felt.  Now  and  again  in  a  little  startling  fashion, 
tall  lilies  pale  as  death  break  through  this 
blackness,  only  with  the  effect  of  accentuating 
it.  Overhead  great  banks  of  inky  clouds  bar 
the  heavens,  hanging  betwixt  earth  and  sky 
so  heavily,  that  almost  one  looks  for  them  to 
drop  and  crush  the  sleeping  nature  beneath 
into  one  ruined  whole.  Above  and  below 
them  run  light  paths  of  moon-touched  blue, 
out  of  which  gleam  a  myriad  stars,  the  more 
brilliant  because  of  the  shadows  that  surround 
them. 

Now  the  queen  of  heaven  is  hidden,  and 
now  again  she  floats  into  view,  lightly,  un- 
certainly, 

"With  the  mild  gait  of  an  ungrown  moon." 
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She  seems  pale  and  powerless,  and  only  on 
such  a  path  and  such,  sheds  her  keen  rays. 
To-night  her  wings  seem  clipped. 

The  gardens  are  wrapt  in  a  dewy  silence  ; 
only  the  breath  of  flowers  stirs  the  air.  The 
quiet  wa}^  that  Crawford  and  Evelyn  have 
chosen  seems  to  have  carried  them  far  from 
the  laughing,  chattering  crowd  within  ;  far  too, 
from  those  who,  like  themselves,  have  sought 
the  coolness  of  the  night. 

How  calm  the  world  seems  in  this  still  hour ! 
How  passionless  !     So  still  indeed 

"  That  we  can  only  say  of  things,  they  he  !  " 

Scarcely  a  word  has  been  spoken  by  either 
of  them  since  they  left  the  house  ;  just  at  first 
a  commonplace  had  been  uttered  and  re- 
sponded to,  and  after  that  the  restful  silence 
of  real  friendship  had  been  sought  by  both. 
Crawford,  buried  in  thought,  paces  the  shaven 
turf  with  downbent  head  ;  Evelyn  is  thinking 
too. 

"  What  a  strange  night,"  says  he  at  last, 
stopping  short  within  a  moonlit  circle,  and 
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glancing  round  him.  "Half  gleam,  half  gloom, 
just  like  a  happy  life." 

"  Happy ! "  repeats  she  with  quick  surprise, 
and  as  if  eager  to  remind  him.  "  Happy !  and 
half  gloom  V 

"  Better  than  gloom  unbroken,"  with  a 
smile  that  saddens  her  unconsciously. 

"  You   think   then — you   believe "  says 

ishe  breaking  off  incoherently.  "  Oh !  it  is  too 
hard  a  belief ;  and  as  for  gloom  unbroken !  no 
one  could  live  through  that." 

"Yet  some  do." 

"  Oh,  no,  no !  "  cries  she  sharply,  as  if  hurt. 
"  Life  is  given  us  without  our  asking  for  it — 
is  it  fair  that  the  gift  thus  pressed  upon  us 
should  be  one  of  woe  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  mystery,"  says  he  in  a  low  tone. 
"  But  one  thing  time  has  shown  me.  To  be 
half  happy  in  this  world  of  ours,  is  to  be 
blessed  above  one's  fellows." 

"  You  are  out  of  spirits  to-night,"  says  the 
girl  gently, "  else  you  would  not  talk  so  sadly. 
Ever  since  you  asked  me  to  dance  I  have 
noticed  it.  No,  no,"  quickly,  "  I  don't  mean 
to  insinuate  that  you  found  your  misery  in  that 
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one  waltz,  but  I  fear — I  fear  you  have  heard 
bad  news  to-day." 

"  There  is  no  bad  news  that  could  touch 
me,"  says  he  wearily.  "  I  almost  wish  there 
was.     But  I  am  safe  from  that  at  least." 

Yet  even  as  he  speaks  the  words,  he  checks 
himself,  as  one  might  who  has  made  a  chance 
discovery.  7^  he  so  sure  ?  Is  there  no  deeper 
depth  to  be  sounded — no  fiercer  pain  that  yet 
may  torture  him  ?  He  conquers  this  newborn 
fear,  yet  the  shadow  of  it  clinging  to  him  sug- 
gests his  next  remark. 

"  How  many  friends  you  seem  to  have,"  says 
he,  "  and  all  old  friends.  That  is  a  charm,  I 
think." 

"  You  mean  that  I  have  known  everybody 
here  ever  since  I  can  remember  anything? 
That  is  hardly  a  desirable  thing,  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  It  seems  so  to  me.  You 
came  here  then  when  you  were  very  young  ?  " 
It  seems  sweet  to  him  to  learn  any,  the  very 
smallest,  details  of  the  early  days  of  her  still 
early  life. 

"  I  was  seven,  I  think.  But  I  was  wrong  if 
I  gave  you  the  impression  that  I  remember 
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nothing  before  that.    I  remember  a  great  deal. 
Too  much "  she  pauses. 

"  You  mean ?  " 

"  I  remember  my  father,"  says  she  with 
sudden  abruptness.  "  I  never  seem  to  forget 
that.  It  stands  out  so  distinctly.  Just  as  if 
it  were  yesterday." 

A  profound  pity  for  her  fills  his  breast. 
That  guilty  father  ;  whatever  he  had  done, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  shadow 
of  his  crime  has  darkened  his  daughter's 
life. 

"  I  know  nothing,"  says  he  softly.  "  But  if 
the  memory  of  him  distresses  you,  why  dwell 
upon  it  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  why  should  I  not.  I  would  scorn 
myself  if  I  forgot.  And  besides  it  always  seems 
to  me  that  some  day — some  day  " — she  stops, 
and  leaning  forward  looks  intently  at  Craw- 
ford, though  (as  he  knows)  without  seeing 
him— "I  shall " 

"  What  ?  "  says  Crawford  almost  inaudibly. 
He  too  is  leaning  forward ;  an  unaccountable, 
an  almost  maddening  desire  to  hear  her  next 
words  has  taken  possession  of  him. 
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"  Avenge  him  I "  breathes  she  in  a  clear 
whisper. 

He  draws  back  as  if  struck.  A  shudder 
runs  through  him.  It  is  only  the  sensation  of 
a  moment,  but  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  be  a 
real  feehng,  and  to  enable  him  to  smile  at 
it  afterwards.  Poor  child !  No  doubt  this 
errino^  father  had  been  to  her  an  idol,  and  is 
now  a  martyr ;  a  being  wronged  by  his  crea- 
tures ;  an  innocent  man  hounded  into  exile  by 
a  scurrilous  society. 

"  Do  not  dwell  too  much  upon  it,"  entreats 
he  again.  "  Of  course  I  know  nothing, 
but " 

"  No  ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have  never 
spoken  of  it,  never.  And  even  though  you,  I 
feel,  are  to  be  trusted — still  I  cannot." 

"  I  am  glad  you  feel  like  that  towards  me," 
says  he  very  quietly,  though  his  heart  has 
begun  to  beat  with  painful  rapidity.  Perhaps 
warned  by  it  he  rises  from  his  seat  and  holds 
out  to  her  his  hand.  "  Come,  I  dare  not  run 
the  risk  of  wearying  you.  Let  me  take  you 
back  to  the  ball-room." 

"  If  you  will,"  says  she,  rising  too.     "  But 
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you  never  weary  me.  I  like  to  be  with  you." 
She  says  this  naively,  earnestly,  without  a  sus- 
picion of  coquetry.  However  she  may  treat 
younger  men,  with  Crawford  she  is  always 
honest.  And  indeed  it  is  now  only  the  bare 
truth  she  speaks.  When  with  him  a  sense  of 
rest,  of  comfort,  falls  upon  her.  Many  are 
afraid  of  this  cold,  self-contained  unsociable 
man,  but  not  Evelyn,  perhaps  because  to  her 
alone  his  heart  has  gone  out. 

He  might  have  made  some  answer  to  her 
kindly  words,  but  that  at  this  instant  the  sound 
of  voices,  raised  and  wrangling,  reaches  them. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  come,  destroying  the 
ideality  of  the  night,  and  threatening  destruc- 
tion to  sentiment  of  any  kind. 

Crawford  casts  an  astonished  glance  towards 
the  direction  from  which  the  voices  seem  to 
come,  but  Miss  D'Arcy  maintains  an  unmoved 
demeanour. 

"  It  is  only  the  Wylding-Weekes,"  says  she 
with  the  melancholy  resignation  of  one  who 
knows  what  to  expect  and  is  used  to  it.  "  They 
are  always  quarrelling.  One  grows  accus- 
tomed to  it,  of  course,  but  I  always  wish  they 
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wouldn't  do  it  so  loud.  It  is  so  unnecessary 
and  is  such  a  pity." 

"  It  is,"  says  Crawford  drily. 

"  They  don't  care  who  hears  them,  or  where 
they  are,"  says  Evelyn  plaintively.  "  The  last 
time  it  was  in  the  church  porch,  and  we  were 
all  there.  Some  strange  clergyman  had  come 
to  preach  a  sermon  for  the  Hottentots,  or  some 
other  unpleasant  people,  and  he  lost  his  place 
in  his  sermon,  and  Mr.  Wylding-Weekes  de- 
clared it  was  all  because  poor  Mrs.  Wylding- 
Weekes  had  been — been " 

She  hesitates  and  turns  a  lively  crimson. 

"Well?"  says  Crawford. 

"  It's  a  horrid  word,  /  think,"  says  Miss 
D'Arcy,  red  still,  but  taking  her  courage  in 
both  hands ;  "  but  I  assure  you  he  said  she 
had  been  '  ogling  '  the  missionary.  I'm  sure  it 
wasn't  true.  But  he  made  a  dreadful  scene, 
and  we  were  all  shocked." 

"  They  are  coming  this  way.  Let  us  escape 
with  our  lives  while  we  may,"  says  Crawford, 
and  together  they  speed  through  the  scented 
shrubberies,  until  once  more  they  find  them- 
selves on  the  moonlit  walk  before  the  house. 
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"  We  have  evaded  that  danger,"  says  Craw- 
ford, "  but  I'm  afraid  not  without  evil  results. 
Your  shawl  is  doing  anything  but  its  duty ; 
and  there  is  always  a  little  chill  in  the  air  on 
such  nights  as  these.     Let  me  fasten  it  for 

you." 

He  Hfts  the  white  silk  shawl  and  carefully 
winds  it  round  her.  To  Stamer  coming  down 
the  steps  of  the  conservatory,  it  seems  as 
thoucrh  he  is  encirclinof  her  with  his  arm,  and 
that  without  rebuke.  He  turns  abruptly  back 
again  and  re-enters  the  ball-room. 

Evelyn  and  Crawford,  innocent  of  the  fact 
that  any  one  has  seen  them,  and  still  more 
innocent  of  the  fact  that  any  one  could  possibly 
have  misunderstood  the  situation,  regain  the 
ball-room  in  their  turn,  where  Evelyn  is 
speedily  seized  upon  and  carried  away  into 
the  waltzing  whirlpool. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  her  being  the  big 
success  of  the  night ;  Lady  Stamer,  looking 
on,  looks  grim  beneath  this  knowledge  ;  Mrs. 
Vaudrey  grows  gay  beneath  it.  As  for  the 
colonel  he  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  who 
should  be  admired,  if  not  his  pretty  Evelyn? 
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But  Evelyn  herself,  in  spite  of  her  triumph, 
is  conscious  of  a  sense  of  loss  ;  she  feels  puzzled 
tco,  and  hurt.  The  best  men  in  the  room 
have  been,  figuratively,  at  her  feet,  and  yet, 
he — Eaton  has  not  once  asked  her  to  dance. 
He,  her  oldest  friend.  It  is  so  strange,  so  un- 
accountable. What  has  she  done  that  he 
should  treat  her  so  ?  It  is  now  very  perilously 
close  to  the  end  of  the  evening,  and  still  he 
holds  aloof,  not  even  deigning,  as  by  chance 
they  meet  each  other  in  room  or  gallery,  to 
cast  a  look  at  her. 

A  good  many  people  have  already  taken 
their  departure ;  the  colonel  amongst  them. 
The  fact  that  he  has  gone  has  made  Evelyn 
feel  even  more  lonely.  A  half  wish  that  she 
had  cut  short  her  visit  at  the  Castle  and  gone 
with  him  is  oppressing  her  ;  and  with  it  a  sense 
of  anger  that  he  should  have  left  her  so  soon. 
If  he  had  waited  she  might  have  gone  with 
him.     But  he  had  been  in  such  a  horrid  hurry. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  indeed  she  is 
unjust  to  the  poor  colonel,  who  had  come  there 
in  the  lowest  spirits  and  sorely  against  his  will, 
simply  to  please  her.     Accustomed  to  go  to 
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bed  at  ten  sharp,  he  had  sat  resignedly  on 
until  half-past  one,  yawning  carefully  but 
busily  behind  one  of  the  biggest  hands  in 
Europe,  until  his  wife  coming  to  the  rescue, 
had  carried  him  off.  It  had  indeed  gone  so 
far  with  him  that  it  would  have  been  a  case  of 
sheer  brutality  on  the  part  of  any  one  who 
had  sought  to  keep  him  longer  from  the  desired 
couch. 

Yes ;  it  will  soon  be  all  over.  Others, 
following  the  example  set  by  the  colonel,  have 
vanished  into  the  night,  and  are  now  several 
miles  nearer  their  homes.  The  room  is  thin- 
ning. The  end  will  come,  and  she  will  not 
know  how  she  has  offended  Eaton.  A  shadow 
has  fallen  into  her  pretty  eyes,  her  lips  take  a. 
downward  curve.  Making  a  little  excuse  to- 
her  partner,  she  dismisses  him,  and  sinking 
upon  a  friendly  seat,  lets  a  little  sigh  escape 
her. 

The  knowledge  that  some  one  has  come  up 
behind  her  and  is  standing  there  close  to  her 
without  speaking,  causes  her  to  turn  and  look 
up. 

It  is  Eaton,  at  last. 


CHAPTEE   y. 

"  Perhaps,  now  your  engagements  are  a  little 
slack,  I  may  hope  for  a  dance,"  says  he,  re- 
garding her  with  a  smile  that  he  hardly  means 
to  be  agreeable. 

The  certainty  that  a  swift  warm  colour  has 
rushed  into  her  white  cheeks  so  angers  her 
that  the  coldness  with  which  she  would  natur- 
ally have  answered  him  is  increased  four-fold. 

"  Too  late  again,"  says  she,  giving  him  the 
fruofalest  of  smiles.  "  Twice  in  one  night  to 
be  behind  time  is  to  be  unfortunate." 

"  Engaged?  "  questions  he  with  lifted  brows. 

"  No.     Only  tired." 

"  Ah  !  "  He  throws  into  this  harmless 
monosyllable  an  amount  of  meaning  that  en- 
rages her.  "  Well — of  course — I  really 
hardly  hoped,  you  know,  for  a  more  favour- 
able answer." 

"  You  did  not  hope  at  all,  perhaps,"  with 
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an  indolent  lowering  of  her  lids.  "  If  so,  why 
pretend  you  did  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  little  rude,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Is  it?  "indifferently. 

"  Very  rude,"  with  emphasis  that  suggests 
anger. 

"  It  is  very  rude  of  you  to  tell  ms  so,"  says 
she,  lifting  her  eyes  to  his  at  last  with  a 
defiant  expression  in  thena.  "  Why  do  you 
speak  to  me  like  this  ?  "  She  waits,  as  if  for 
his  answer,  and  gaining  none,  beyond  the 
steady  glance  he  gives  her,  her  whole  mood 
changes,  and  sinks  at  once  into  a  bare  natural- 
ness. "  Why  didn't  you  ask  me  to  dance  ?  " 
demands  she  straightly  and  without  a  suspicion 
of  any  arriere  pensee. 

"  Why  should  I  ?  It  would  have  been  pre- 
sumption on  my  part.  I  could  see  how  well 
amused  you  were.  No  wonder  you  plead 
fatigue  as  an  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  me, 
even  at  this  the  eleventh  hour.  The  flower 
of  the  aristocracy,"  with  a  grim  laugh,  "  were 
at  your  feet.  The  essence  of  this  year's  wit 
and  talent  followed  hard  upon  their  heels, 
and  besides  all  this  you  had  the  wisdom  of 
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the  past.  What  was  I  amongst  so  many  ?  I 
took  counsel  with  myself  and  wisely  deter- 
mined upon  efFacement." 

He  has  thrown  so  much  point  into  that 
slight  remark  of  his  about  the  wisdom  of  age 
that  she  catches  it  and  harps  upon  it. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  age  ? "  asks  she 
with  a  little  gesture  that  implies  how  scorn- 
fully she  has  cast  aside  all  his  other  insinua- 
tions. 

"  Crawford,"  repUes  he  bluntly. 

There  is  a  lengthened  pause.  Once  Miss 
D'Arcy  lifts  her  head  as  if  to  speak,  and  then 
refrains  from  words,  as  though  to  give  expres- 
sion to  her  thoughts  is  a  little  difficult. 

"  He  is  not  so  old  as  you  think  him,"  says 
she  at  last,  as  though  driven  to  this  speech 
through  a  sense  of  loyalty. 

"  No.  How  old  do  you  imagine  I  think 
him?" 

"  I  haven't  as  yet  found  time  to  go  into  it," 
says  she  with  a  slight  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

"  There  is  so  Httle  time  for  anything  now- 
adays, one  shouldn't  blame  you.  Perhaps, how- 
ever, he  is  not  so  young  as  you  think  him." 
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"  I  don't  think  him  young,"  with  a  little 
frown. 

"  Don't  you  really  ?  "  with  a  malevolent 
sprightliness.  "  I  quite  thought  you  did. 
And  no  wonder  too.  To  see  him  waltz  was  a 
revelation.  It  brought  to  mind  the  Wander- 
ing Jew  ;  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  He  is  an  astonishing  person. 
He  might  pose  as  almost  any  age.  I  had 
regarded  him  as  Merlin,  but  after  to-night's 
capers,  1  must  moderate  my  opinion  by  a 
hundred  years  or  so.  Still  it  seems  a  pity 
that  so  wise  and  learned  a  seignior  as  he 
appears  to  be  should  give  way  to  the  frivolities 
that  distinguish  this  effete  period.  If  he  must 
dance,  why  not  devote  himself  to  the  dignified 
squares  ?  Looking  back  through  the  many 
decades  he  has  been  privileged  to  see,  he 
must  naturally  regard  our  ungraceful  dances 
as  being  altogether  out  of  it  when  compared 
with  the  stately  minuet,  the " 

"  I  suppose  you  think  you  are  very  amus- 
ing," says  Miss  D'Arcy  rising  ruthlessly  and 
giving  him  a  glance  that  should  have  withered 
him.     "  Mr.  Crawford  may  be  the  oldest  man 
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on  earth  for  all  I  know  ;  but  at  least  he  is  a 
gentleman." 

"  Which  I  am  not,"  smiling  still,  but  with 
pale  lips  and  angry  eyes. 

"  Why  should  you  say  that  ?  " 

"That  is  what  you  think." 

"  You  know  nothing  of  my  thoughts." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  do  ;  I  know  some  of  them." 

Matters  might  have  grown  still  more  com- 
plicated but  that  just  at  this  moment  the 
duchess,  who  has  been  speeding  the  parting 
guest,  comes  up  to  them  followed  by  Mr. 
Blount.  She  is  evidently  in  her  element 
amongst  these  simple  country  folk  and  is 
looking  as  jolly  as  a  sand-boy. 

"  Been  quite  a  success,  hasn't  it  ?  "  says  she 
genially,  including  Evelyn,  whom  she  likes,  in 
the  conversation,  but  really  addressing  herself 
to  Stamer.  As  a  rule  she  always  addresses 
herself  to  men.  "  It  has  gone  off  tremend- 
ously well,  eh  ?  " 

"  The  pleasantest  night  I  have  known," 
says  Stamer  promptly  and  with  enthusiasm. 
All  the  enthusiasm  is  meant  for  Evelyn,  who 
receives  it  with  an  impassive  countenance. 
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"  Such  fun  as  it's  been !  "  says  tlie  duchess 
with  a  merry  little  laugh.  "  And  I'm  glad 
that  everybody  has  been  pleased." 

"  Everybody,  except  Miss  Morley,"  says 
Mr.  Blount  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

"  Oh !  as  for  her,  poor  girl,  if  she  will  come 
gowned  like  that  and  with  such  manners,  how 
is  one  to  help  her?"  says  the  duchess  with 
a  shake  of  her  big  head.  "  Society  hasn't 
arranged  for  that  sort  yet^ 

"  She  has  a  perfect  skin." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  what  a  waste  of  good 
material  to  give  it  to  her." 

"  Still,  it's  something  to  look  at,"  says  Mr. 
Blount  mildly.  "  So  many  of  'em  are  horrid. 
There's  Lady  Mildred  Haversham,  for  example  ! 
Makes  one  creep  to  look  at  her.  Complexion 
like  oatmeal,  by  Jove  !  " 

"  But  she's  so  good,''  says  the  duchess  em- 
phatically, as  though  a  little  correction  is 
necessary. 

"  Oh, I  daresay,"  saj^s  Mr.  Blount  unabashed. 
"They  must  be  something,  you  know.  If 
they're  handsome  they're  bad,  and  if  they're 
ugly  they're  good.     I  don't  believe  in  that, 
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you  know.  Lady  Mildred  looks  as  if  butter 
wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth,  but  I've  heard '' 

The  duchess  puts  up  a  warning  finger. 

"  You  see  we  none  of  us  care  for  your 
hearings,  Batty,"  says  Stamer  with  a  short 
laugh. 

"  Well,  anyhow,  it's  a  pity  that  all  saints 
must  be  hideous,"  says  Mr.  Blount,  who  is 
equal  to  most  emergencies.  "  One  hears  of 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  but  where  is  it  ?  Lady 
Mildred's  out  of  that  running,  anyway." 

"  You  are  mundane,"  ssljs  the  duchess  with 
an  irresistible  laugh  ;  "  you  will  not  look  be- 
yond the  cloud  that  hides  our  petty  failings. 
If  you  did  you  would  see  purity  and  charity 
and  faith,  and  all  such  lovely  things.  But  to 
come  back  to  the  more  prosaic  present,  if  you 
will  not  admire  solid  worth,  you  will  surely 
admire  Mrs.  Wylding-Weekes !  " 

''  Oh  !  how  pretty  she  has  looked  to-night," 
says  Evelyn  eagerly.  The  tribute  to  the  charms 
of  Mrs.  Wylding-Weekes  is  so  honest  that  the 
duchess  resrards  her  with  interest.  "  And 
what  a  gown." 

"  A    heavenly    frock,"    says    Mr.    Blount 
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genially.  "  A  perfect  sweetmeat.  One  longed 
to  devour  it.  It  was  indeed  so  small  that  one 
could  easily  get  it  down.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  Mrs.  Wylding-Weekes  if  one  remembers 
correctly,  but  very  little  of  the  frock.  Still, 
what  there  was  !  " 

"Was  very  special,"  supplements  Stamer 
mildly.     "  Much  should  be  conceded  to  that." 

"  Not  much^  but  certainly  a  little,"  says  the 
duchess  ;  she  moves  away  as  she  speaks,  but 
looks  back  again  kindly  at  Evelyn. 

"  You  look  tired,"  says  she.  "  Why  wait 
for  the  very  last  ?     Go  to  bed,  dear  child." 

"  Thank  you,"  says  Evelyn  with  a  faint 
smile ;  she  has  grasped  the  idea  with  avidity. 
Oh!  to  be  alone,  to  be  free  from  those  who 
come  and  go.  She  gives  her  hostess  a  little 
gracious  inclination  and  makes  a  step  towards 
the  nearest  doorway. 

"  Good-night,"  says  Mr.  Crawford,  holding 
out  his  hand.  He  has  come  to  them  without 
their  knowing  it,  and  now  stands  talking  to 
Evelyn  and  still  holding  her  hand. 

"  I  say,  she  seems  to  affect  old  '  Tot-and  go- 
one,'  "  says  Mr.  Blount,  giving  Stamer  a  play- 
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ful  nudge.  It  is  badly  received.  There  are 
indeed  moments  when  Mr.  Blount's  good  spirits 
ofrow  to  the  heis^ht  of  ao^orressiveness. 

"  You  heard  the  advice  the  duchess  gave  to 
Miss  D'Arcy,"  says  Stamer  with  a  lowering 
brow.  "  I'd  advise  you  to  adopt  it.  Go  to 
bed!'' 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,"  says  Mr.  Blount  cheer- 
fully. "  I'm  good  for  many  a  smoke  yet.  Go 
to  bed  yourself,  and  take  my  advice.  You're 
in  about  as  bad  form  as  ever  I  met.  Who's 
been  sitting  on  you  ?  " 

"Pshaw,"  says  Stamer,  turning  impatiently 
away. 
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CHAPTER    YI. 

To  turn  away,  however,  is  only  to  meet  Mr. 
Blount  later  on  in  the  smoking-room,  where 
that  youth  greets  him  with  a  cheerful  laugh. 

"  How  are  you,  Dynamite  ? "  says  he  ; 
"  given  up  exploding  yet  ?  You're  a  credit 
to  your  year,  you  are ;  no  end  of  '  go '  in 
your 

It  is  quite  plain  that  Mr.  Blount  has  him- 
self been  "  going  it  "  amongst  the  champagne 
bottles,  mildly  as  yet,  but  with  a  generous 
promise  as  to  the  future,  so  far  as  this  night 
extends.  As  a  rule,  it  must  be  conceded  to 
him,  he  is  abstemious,  but  on  this  occasion 
only — led  astray  by  the  tableaux  no  doubt,  or 
demoralized  by  his  "  tights  "—  he  has  given 
way,  and  fallen  a  prey  to  vice  in  the  shape  of 
sundry  drinks,  all  fatally  mixed. 

"I  wonder  where  you're  going,"  says  his 
cousin,  with  a  rather  disgusted  glance  at  him. 
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"To  the  pump,  I  hope.  Do  you  all  the  good 
ill  the  world." 

"  Awful  rude  chap  that,"  says  Mr.  Blount, 
with  a  serious  gravity,  turning  to  his  com- 
panion and  indicating  Eaton  by  a  wave  of  his 
thumb,  Eaton  having  moved  away  a  step  or 
two,  but  being  scarcely  out  of  hearing.  "  Tell 
you  what,"  laying  hold  of  the  companion's 
button -hole  by  way  of  being  emphatic,  but  in 
reality  to  steady  himself.  "He  don't  know 
how  to  conduct  himself,  he  don't.  You  should 
have  seen  him  a  while  ago  with  the  loveliest 
girl  in  the  world.  You  know  her,  Eaymond, 
lovely  girl !  Miss  D'Arcy,  don't  you  know,  little 
girl,  big  eyes " 

"  Look  here,  Blount !  "  says  Captain  Stamer, 
turning  suddenly  and  advancing  on  Batty 
with  violent  anger  both  in  voice  and  gesture. 
"You  will  drop  that  topic.  Do  you  hear! 
You  will  not  mention  that  name  again  in  this 
room  at  any  time.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

His  nostrils  dilate  as  he  speaks,  and  it  is 
evident  to  the  man  standing  next  Batty  that  he 
is  subduing  his  temper  by  a  supreme  effort 
only. 
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"  Oh  !  get  along,"  says  Mr.  Blount  vaguely. 
And  as  Stamer  gets  along  he  gives  vent  to  his 
feelings  audibly.  "  Beastly  temper,"  says  he. 
"Just  like  all  the  Stamers.  Just  like  old 
woman.  Know  old  woman?  Confounded 
bore  she  is.  I  saw  her  one  day  do  a  thing 
that " 

But  here  he  is  hustled  along  by  the  man  in 
attendance,  and  the  last  unique  anecdote  about 
Lady  Stamer  is  lost  to  posterity. 

Eaton,  with  a  sense  of  dejection,  moves  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  room  and  flings  himself 
upon  a  low  lounge.  His  thoughts  are  bitter  ; 
the  more  so  that  they  are  scarcely  definable. 
He  had  desired  to  dance  with  Evelyn  all  the 
evening,  and  has  only  himself  to  thank  that 
his  desire  was  not  fulfilled.  From  that  first 
moment  when  she  had  told  him  he  was  "  too 
late,"  because  of  her  engagement  to  Crawford, 
he  had  allowed  distrust  of  her  to  enter  his 
heart.  Not  distrust  so  far  as  he  himself  was  con- 
cerned, as  no  love  passages  had  ever  occurred 
between  them,  but  distrust  of  her  honesty,  her 
uprightness,  her  loyalty  towards  her  better 
self.     That  old  man  was  rich,  could  she — could 
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g}xe .     Women — even  good  women — had 

sometimes  done  such  things. 

This  faint  disbelief  in  her  had  been  fanned 
into  a  hot  flame  during  the  evening.  There  was 
that  moment  in  the  garden  when  he  had  had 
his  arm  round  her  without  repulse.  It  might 
have  been  to  fasten  her  cloak — it  might  not. 
It  hardly,  bad  as  it  was,  hurt  him  so  much  as 
the  whispers  that  stirred  the  air  wherever  he 
moved.  "  Such  a  match  for  her  !  "  "A  girl 
without  a  penny  I  "  "  He  was  perfectly  in- 
fatuated !  "  "  She  had  only  to  say  the  word." 
"  Those  old  men  always  bowed  at  the  shrine  of 
extreme  youth,"  &c. 

All  this  cut  him  to  the  heart.  Yet  why  he 
hardly  yet  knew.     She  was  so  old  a  friend. 

He  had  known  her  as  child,  as  girl,  as 

He  hardly  realized  that  she  was  now  a 
woman. 

The  fact  that  his  cigar  has  burned  down  to 
his  fincrers  causes  him  to  wake  from  his  un- 
pleasant  reverie.  He  starts  into  a  more  upright 
position,  and  a  knowledge  that  Bartholomew 
is  once  again  distinguishing  himself. 

That  doughty  person  has  just  been  holding 
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a  lively  argument  with  a  rather  smart  young 
subaltern  from  the  cavalry  barracks  at  Uxton, 
about  the  service,  of  which  it  would  be  plain 
to  the  meanest  capacity  that  Mr.  Blount  knows 
absolutely  nothing. 

Being,  however,  in  such  an  elevated  mood 
that  all  things  seem  possible  to  him,  and  all 
human  knowledge  his  own,  he  fights  his  way 
vigorously  through  the  most  unconquerable 
statements,  proclaiming  himself  victor  after 
each  crushing  defeat.  The  cavalry  man  is 
growing  irate  ;  Batty  more  bumptious.  He 
has  now  forgotten  himself  completely  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  and  has  begun  to  pound 
generously  upon  the  table  before  him.  He  has 
also  forgotten  how  many  brandies  and  sodas  he 
has  imbibed — which  is  fatal  to  his  manners. 

At  last,  matters  coming  to  a  climax,  the 
cavalry  man  rises,  and  casting  an  indignant 
glance  at  him  flings  himself  across  the  room 
and  subsides  into  an  armchair — and  murderous 
inclinations. 

Thus  deserted,  Mr.  Blount  sinks  into  a 
pleasing  reverie.  It  is  so  soothing  that  it 
leads  him  up  to  the  point  of  a  rousing  snore, 
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when  unhappily  a  name  catching  his  atten- 
tion, he  grows  once  more  terribly  alive. 

"  The  younger  Miss  Balsam  is  the  best 
dancer  I  know." 

"Ah!  there's  a  girl  for  you,"  says  Mr. 
Blount,  rising  with  almost  tearful  enthusiasm, 
and  straightway  falling  into  Sir  Bertram's  lap. 

"I  say — look  where  you're  going  to,  will 
you  ?  "  says  Sir  Bertram  with  lazy  annoyance. 

"  Awful  good  girl  that,"  goes  on  Mr.  Blount, 
beautifully  regardless  of  the  late  disaster.  He 
makes  a  truly  remarkable  journey  across  the 
room  to  where  the  younger  Miss  Balsam's 
approver  is  standing.  "  I'd  shoot  fellow  said 
word  'gainst  that  girl.  She's  awful  fond  of 
me — that  girl.  She  gave  me  flower  out  of 
her  bouquet.  I'll  cherish  it,"  slapping  his 
breast  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  flower 
if  it  does  repose  there,  and  this  time  nearly 
taking  a  header  into  the  fireplace.  "  Cherish 
it  f'rever." 

"  Oh,  come  now,  Batty !  that's  regularly 
going  it,  you  know,"  says  Sir  Bertram.  "  Up 
to  this  I  have  always  been  able  to  admire 
your  strict  adherence  to  truth.     Don't  deviate 
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from  the  right  path.  Hitherto  it  has  always 
been,  '  she  allowed  me  to  take  a  flower.'  Don't 
you  think  you  ought  to  keep  yourself  to 
that?" 

"No,  sir.  No,  Gave  it  to  me,  I  said. 
Gave  it  to  me,  it  is.  Any  man  contr'dict 
me  ?  "  with  a  warlike  glare  all  round — a  sort 
of  come-on-with-a-rush  expression,  that  is 
perhaps  a  trifle  marred  by  the  fact  that  one 
lock  of  his  hair  on  the  right  side  has  taken 
upon  itself  to  stand  perfectly  upright.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  why,  but  it  at  once  gives 
him  the  air  of  an  angry  cockatoo. 

"  We'd  be  afraid.  Batty,"  says  a  dark  young 
man  from  behind  a  cloud  of  smoke, 

"  I  have  it  here,"  says  Mr.  Blount,  again 
slapping  his  breast,  and  this  time  finding 
himself  most  unexpectedly  perched  on  the 
knee  of  an  elderly  and  distinguished  general, 
who  gives  him  a  furious  push.  ''  Cherish  it 
f'rever!" 

"  It's  a  long  time,"  says  the  dark  young 
man,  with  a  profound  sigh. 

"  Gen'l'men,"  says  Mr.  Blount,  gazing  round 
him,  "  there's  only  one  thing  I  regret.     That 
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I  can't  love  that  girl  as  she  loves  me.  Would 
if  I  could,  but  can't.  Fact  is,  there's  a'nor 
girl!'' 

Tragic  start  on  the  part  of  dark  young  man, 
and  sudden  attention  on  the  part  of  Eaton 
Stamer. 

"  Lovely  girl.  Alien  land,  but  lovely  girl. 
Enemies  to  ole  England,  but  land  of  lovely 
girl  for  all  that.  I'm  willing  to  forgive  her 
that.  Some  of  you  know  her,  gen'l'men — 
some  o'  you  don't ;  but  no  names.  Smoking 
room,  ye  know ;  bad  form.  But  when  I  say 
she's  Irish,  you  will  unnerstan'  that " 

"Batty,"  says  Eaton  Stamer,  flinging  his 
cigar  into  a  tray,  and  advancing  on  his  cousin 
with  a  pale  face.  "  You  have  had  too  much 
champagne.     Go  to  bed." 

"  Go  to  bed  yourself,"  roars  Mr.  Blount  in- 
dignantly. "  Champagne  !  Who  said  cham- 
pagne, eh?  You're  drunk,  sir — that's  what 
you  are." 

"Quite  right.  Go  it.  Batty.  So  he  is. 
Any  one  can  see  it  by  his  eye.  We  can  all 
see  it.     Eor  shame,  Stamer !     Oh,  fie,  fie  !  " 

"  You're  shamefully  drunk,  sir,"  says  Mr. 
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Blount  with  righteous  disgust.  Here  the  dark 
young  man,  unable  to  resist  it,  gives  Stamer  a 
slight  trip,  that  lands  the  latter  rather  heavily 
in  an  armchair. 

"  Loo'  at  him  !  loo'  at  him !  "  exclaims  Mr. 
Blount  triumphantly,  pointing  him  out  to 
public  scorn  with  a  rather  uncertain  fore- 
finger. "  Oh !  what  a  horrid  sight  he  is. 
Y'ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Eaton. 
Wha  '11  your  mother  say  ?  "  Immense  sensa- 
tion. 

"  Wha',  indeed,"  says  the  dark  young  man. 

"  Go  'way,  sir,"  continues  Mr.  Blount,  still 
overflowing  with  virtuous  anger.  "You're 
not  fit  for  'specable  sc'ity.  Go  'way.  Bed's 
bes'  place  for  your 

"  So  it  is,"  says  Eaton  promptly.  "  But  in 
my  present  condition  I  don't  quite  see  how 
I  am  to  get  there.  Will  you  play  the  good 
Samaritan,  Batty  ? "  It  seems  to  him  that 
here  is  a  good  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
Batty  and  his  maudlin  reminiscences  of  scenes 
and  people  best  forgotten  in  his  present  state. 
Just  a  moment  since  there  had  been  a  very 
agony  of  fear  in  his  mind  lest  her  name  should 
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have  been  desecrated — should  have  been 
uttered  in  all  this  smoke,  and 

"Anything  for  frien'/'  says  Mr.  Blount 
nobly ;  "  though  I  mus'  say,  Eaton,  I  har'ly 
like  to  be  seen  with  you  in  your  presen' 
state  ;  it's,"  virtuously,  "  not  a  nice  state  !  " 

"  I  am  quite  alive  to  it,"  says  Eaton  peni- 
tently. Under  pretence  of  being  taken  in 
charge  by  him,  he  tucks  his  arm  into  Mr. 
Blount's,  and  having  got  a  firm  clutch  of  him, 
convoys  that  belligerent  youth  through  the 
room,  out  of  the  door,  and  upstairs  to  his 
room.  On  the  threshold  he  gives  him  a 
gentle  push  and,  closing  the  door,  leaves  him 
to  the  sleep  of  the  just. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

"  Chuck,  chuck,  chuck !  "  calls  Miss  D'Arcy 
at  the  top  of  her  musical  voice,  that  has  just  a 
suspicion  of  the  brogue  about  it. 

The  world  is  two  days  older  ;  yesterday 
Miss  D'Arcy's  visit  to  the  Castle  came  to  an 
end  ;  to-day  she  is  once  more  resting  in  the 
bosom  of  her  family — hardly  resting,  how- 
ever. 

"  Chuck,  chuck,  chuck !  "  cries  she,  and  not 
in  vain  she  pleads.  The  words — or  sounds, 
rather — have  hardly  passed  her  lips  when 
twenty-six  hens  and  fourteen  ducks,  one  cock 
and  a  drake,  rush  simultaneously  from  every 
outhouse  and  barn  in  the  yard  and  scurry  to 
where  she  is  standing,  a  plate  of  broken  bread 
in  her  hands. 

She  is  dressed  for  the  fray.  A  pale  blue 
cotton  gown  enwraps  her  dainty  figure — a 
frock  rather  the  worse  for  its  many  tubbings  ; 
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a  huge  white  hat,  scarcely  immaculate  as  to 
the  brim,  covers  her  head.  The  consumptive 
droop  that  time  has  taught  it  to  take  on  the 
left  side  is  now  so  pronounced  that  to  look  at 
you  she  has  to  tilt  her  head  to  the  right  side 
and  glance  up  at  you  from  under  it.  Even 
under  these  equivocal  circumstances  she  is 
adorable. 

So  thinks  Mr.  Crawford,  who,  having  heard 
at  the  hall-door  that  "  Miss  Evelyn  "  is  in  the 
yard,  has  swiftly  betaken  himself  there,  and  is 
now  declaring  himself  to  her,  hat  in  hand. 

"  Put  it  on — put  it  on !  "  cries  she  carefully. 
"  The  sun  is  surpassing  itself  to-day.  Did  you 
see  the  colonel — or  auntie  ?  No  ?  Oh  ! " — 
preparing  to  drop  the  broken  bread  en  masse 
upon  her  dependants,  who  are  gobbling  and 
cackling  at  her  feet — "  I'll  take  you  to  them." 

"  I  heg  you  won't,"  says  Mr.  Crawford,  the 
ungracious  truth  burstino^  from  him  in  an 
unwary  moment — a  moment  that  seems  to 
threaten  the  heavenly  chance  of  a  tete-a-tete 
with  her  ;  "  that  is — er — it  would  be  cruel, 
wouldn't  it,  to  deprive  these  hungry  creatures 
of  their  food  ?  " 
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"  Well,  I  was  going  to  give  it  to  them  all 
together,"  says  Miss  D'Arcy  ;  "  but  they're  so 
greedy  that  if  I  once  dropped  it  the  old  ones 
would  take  everything  and  leave  the  little 
chicks  without  a  crumb.  If" — looking  at 
him  hopefully — "you  are  not  really  in  a 
hurry  to  see  the  colonel,  I'll  stay  and  give 
it  to  them  by  degrees." 

"  I'm  in  no  hurry,"  says  Mr.  Crawford. 
Washington  himself  couldn't  have  outdone 
him  this  time. 

"  Now,  watch  that  old  grey  hen,"  says  Miss 
D'Arcy.  She  flings,  as  she  speaks,  a  bit  of 
bread  to  the  veteran  in  question,  and  in  a 
second  a  very  street  rabble  of  hens  are  upon 
it  and  her,  trying  to  despoil  her  of  her  right- 
ful due.  The  old  grey  one,  however,  sticks  to 
her  prize,  and  picking  it  up  makes  off  with  it 
to  a  distant  dunghill,  legs  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions and  tail  half-fanned.  She  is  pursued  by 
the  vigilant  army,  who  seem  determined  to 
get  that  bit  of  bread  or  die. 

Presently,  seeing  a  chance  of  getting  a  mo- 
ment's peck  at  it  before  her  pursuers  can  come 
up  with  her,  the  old  grey  hen  lays  down  her 
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treasure  and  dabs  at  it  with  her  beak.  One 
or  two  hasty  morsels  are  thus  obtained,  and 
she  is  beginning  to  grasp  the  delights  of 
it  when — chut ! — they  have  come  up  with 
her.  "The  Philistines  are  upon  thee, 
Samson !  " 

Up  goes  the  cherished  crust  again,  held 
tightly  in  her  beak,  and  away  once  more  she 
flies  for  her  life,  the  enemy  in  full  cry  behind 
her. 

To  lay  down  the  bread  again  and  have 
another  peck  at  it,  to  be  again  waylaid — to 
snatch  it  once  more,  and  once  more  distance 
her  adversaries  only  to  be  overtaken  in  the 
middle  of  another  meal — is  the  work  of  the 
next  two  minutes.  Now  she  is  nearly  caught ; 
now  her  old  legs  stand  her  in  good  stead  ; 
again  round  the  water-butt  that  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  yard  she  dashes,  making  a  last 
attempt  at  solitude  and  dinner,  when,  alas  ! 
the  big  white  cock — the  lord  of  the  farmyard 
— joins  in  the  chase,  seizes  the  coveted  morsel, 
and,  regardless  of  the  cries  of  the  old  grey 
mother,  deliberately  bestows  it  on  his  favourite 
sultana,  whilst  the  others  look  on,  and,  joining 
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cause  with  tlie  robbed  one,  seek  at  every 
chance  to  rend  it  from  her. 

Nothing  so  greedy  as  a  hen  except  an  ex- 
Cabinet  minister. 

Here  Miss  D'Arcy  sees  fit  to  rush  to  the 
rescue. 

"Oh,  aren't  they  disgraceful!''  cries  she, 
and  then  descends  with  wrathful  visaore  ri"fht 
upon  the  struggling  crowd,  scattering  conster- 
nation as  she  goes.  "  Hi !  hi !  "  cries  she  ; 
"  cush  !  cush  !  "  The  language  is  evidently 
one  borrowed  from  the  darkest  ages,  but, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  one  known  to  the  hen. 
This  might  establish  a  belief  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  hen  that  has  long  lain  dormant. 
The  hen,  as  a  rule,  is  not  regarded  as  a 
creature  overflowing  with  intellect,  though, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  she,  and  she  alone, 
can  satisfactorily  uproot  an  entire  garden  in 
the  course  of  one  half  hour,  that  theory  seems 
to  fall  to  the  ground.  It  would  take  me  a 
whole  day  to  do  it — or  you. 

"  Oh  !  did  you  ever  see  such  wretches  ?  " 
cries  Miss  D'Arcy  breathlessly,  her  pretty  face 
grown  pink,  the  old  hat  now  being  much  to 
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one  side.  The  sultana  has  held  on  to  the 
crust,  and  is  leading  her  a  dance  amongst  the 
carts,  and  ploughs,  and  harrows  that,  as  a 
rule,  adorn  the  centre  of  the  colonel's  yard. 
Mr.  Crawford  has  joined  in  the  chase,  and 
is  trying  to  circumvent  the  sultana ;  but  in 
vain  is  his  weak  endeavour.  Eight  under 
his  legs  she  slips,  cackling  furiously,  though 
how  she  does  it  with  the  crust  in  her 
mouth  is  more  than  mortal  knoweth.  This 
shows  the  artfulness  of  the  hen.  There  is 
hardly  anything  she  cannot  do  in  the  aggra- 
vating line. 

"Now — now  you  have  her!  Oh,  ivhy  didn't 
you  catch  her  ?  "  says  Miss  D'Arcy,  so  re- 
proachfully that  Crawford  feels  that  he  has 
for  ever  and  all  lowered  himself  in  her  esteem. 
"  There  she  was  in  your  very  hands,  and  you 
missed  her  !  Oh,  now — now.  There  she  is ! — 
Here  she  is,  in  the  corner !  Hah  !  " — making 
a  dive,  and  succeeding  at  last  in  catching  the 
sultana,  and  taking  the  crust  from  her.  "  Now 
learn  to  have  proper  manners !  Little  wretch 
— little  demon!  What  did  you  mean  by  it? 
Oh  !  " — struggling  for  breath  and  for  laughter 
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— "  what  a  chase  it  has  been.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you 
didn't  anticipate  this  when " 

She  trips  over  a  stone  as  she  speaks ;  Craw- 
ford, frightened,  puts  out  his  arms  and  saves 
her  from  a  fall ;  still  holding  her  (oh,  what  a 
light  and  lovely  burden !)  he  grows  astonished 
and  a  little  alarmed  by  her  silence,  and  look- 
ing under  the  old,  old  hat,  finds  her  still 
speechless  with  laughter. 

Her  merry  eyes  meet  his  ;  the  dewy  parted 
lips,  rose-red,  smile  up  at  him.  What  a  sweet, 
sweet  child  it  is  !  A  heavy  sigh  breaks  from 
Mr.  Crawford's  heart. 

"  I  thought — I  feared  you  were  hurt,"  says 
he  gravely. 

"  Oh,  no,"  standing  up  as  slim  and  straight 
as  a  willow  wand.     "  It  was  only  that  stone 

— that "  she  comes  to  a  dead  stop  ;  her 

eyes  grow  large,  and  fixed  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  yard.  "  Why!  There's  Eaton," 
sa3^s  she. 

It  is  Eaton  indeed.  He  is  standing  per- 
fectly still,  gazing  back  at  her.  He  is  quite 
a  long  way  off,  but  not  so  far  that  the  late 
tableau  could  be  unseen  by  him.     A  sudden 
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rush  of  the  most  unjust  anger  against  Craw- 
ford fills  her  breast  for  an  instant ;  an  instant 
only.  The  touch  of  rugged  inborn  honesty 
that  characterizes  her  comes  to  her  help  at 
once,  and  forbids  the  petulance  she  might 
have  encouraged.  Mr.  Crawford  had  saved 
her  from  a  fall.  He  had  done  her  a  service. 
A  person  looking  on,  and  not  understanding, 

might   of   course .     But   even    if    Eaton 

did  so  misunderstand,  what  was  it  to  him? 
Nothing.     Nothing  at  all!     "Why  should  she 

consider  him  ?    Why  should  she  fear  his . 

Fear  I     Why  should  she  fear  any  one  ? 

To  say  a  thing  takes  time,  to  think  it  but 
the  flash  of  a  second. 

"  How  d'ye  do  ?  "  cries  Miss  D'Arcy  gaily, 
calling  out  to  Stamer  with  perhaps  a  slightly 
exaggerated  friendliness.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  look  as  innocent  as  one  feels. 

"  How  d'ye  do  ?  "  calls  Stamer  back  again, 
but  without  making  a  movement  in  her 
direction.  He  waves  his  hand,  lifts  his  hat, 
and  continues  his  way  to  the  house.  He  had 
come  in  by  the  yard  gate,  a  short  cut  for  the 
colonel's  familiars.     It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
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S tamer's  salutation  was  meant  for  both  Evelyn 
and  her  companion,  but  his  eyes  had  been 
directed  towards  Evelyn  only,  and  not  friendly 
eyes  either. 

"  You  will  find  the  colonel  in  his  den,"  says 
Miss  D'Arcy  with  a  final  attempt  at  uncon- 
cern that  fails  miserably. 

"Thanks — thanks.  Don't  let  me  put  you 
out.  I  daresay  I'll  find  him,"  says  Captain 
Stamer  with  overpowering  anxiety  to  save 
her  trouble.  He  moves  on  again,  but  looks 
back  when  he  comes  to  the  corner,  as  though 
compelled  to  do  so  very  much  against  his 
will  by  some  hidden  force. 

"  Marian  is  in  the  drawing-room,"  says  he 
in  a  tone  that  he  fondly  but  erroneously 
believes  to  be  nothing  if  not  amicable.  He 
waves  his  hand  again,  determined  to  be 
pleasant  to  the  last,  but  once  out  of  sight  a 
frown  settles  on  his  brow.  He  had  come 
down  to-day — had  entered  by  the  yard  way 
expecting,  hoping,  to   find  Evelyn   as   usual 

feeding   her   chicks,   and .     Well,  so    he 

had  found  her ! 

It   is   really   scandalous    that    her   people 

VOL.  IL  21 
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should  let  her  drift  into  complications  with 
that  man.  A  man  a  world  too  old  for  her. 
A  man  of  whom  nobody  knew  anything 
except  that  he  belonged  to  the  Suffolk  Craw- 
fords.  It  is  all  very  well  to  belong  to  a 
decent  family,  but  what  of  the  man  himself — 
his  antecedents,  his  character?  That  hang- 
dog look  of  his  would  condemn  him  any- 
where. Good  heavens,  would  a  man  whose 
character  would  bear  inspection  be  so  deadly 
silent  about  himself,  his  past,  his  present  ? 
Yet,  after  all,  who  had  asked  him  a  question? 
Who  had  sought  to  probe  the  secrets  of  his 
life?  Not  one.  Stamer  walking  along  with 
discontent  growing  in  his  breast  is  compelled 
to  acknowledge  this  truth ;  not  without  a 
saving  clause,  however,  by  which  he  may 
still  cling  to  his  disbelief  in  this  stranger  who 
has  fallen  into  their  midst  from  heaven  knows 
where.  Would  a  man  guiltless  of  unpleasant 
passages  in  his  past  be  so  wrapped  up  in 
an  armour  of  reserve  of  such  threefold 
strength  ?     A  thousand  times,  no. 

Still  full  of  the  darkest  surmisings  about 
Crawford,  he  enters  the  house,  to  find  Marian 
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deligliting  Mrs.  D'Arcy  with  little  kindly  bits 
of  gossip  about  the  Castle,  as  well  as  she  can^ 
considering  that  Mr.  Blount,  who  has  dropped 
in  casually,  is  also  most  eager  to  impart  his 
information  on  the  subject. 


CHAPTEE   YIII. 

Meantime  Evelyn  has  been  faring  but  badly. 
As  Eaton  turned  that  corner  the  smile  died 
from  her  face. 

"Come,"  says  she,  now  turning  to  Craw- 
ford, who  is  quite  unconscious  of  the  smoul- 
dering fires  in  two  young  breasts.  "  Come, 
we  must  make  haste.  Marian  is  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  she  will  be  wondering  where  I 
am."  And  here  she  looks  up  at  Crawford  in 
a  scared  sort  of  way.  "  Was  I — am  I — look- 
ing very  untidy  ?  "  asks  she,  putting  up  her 
hands  to  her  head  in  a  rather  distracted 
fashion. 

Her  manner  is  confidential.  She  is  evi- 
dently waiting  breathless  for  his  decision. 
He,  not  catching  the  thread  that  lies  be- 
neath, feels  his  heart  beat  the  faster  for  this 
sweet  token  of  her  friendship  for  him.  To 
him  it  seems  that  she  is  anxious  to  look  her 
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best  for  Marian.     Alas!    Marian  is  not  just 
now  in  one  of  her  thoughts. 

"You  look — all  right,"  says  he,  cursing 
himself  inwardly  in  that  his  long  seclusion 
from  society  has  taught  him  no  gentler  ways 
of  speech.  Oh,  to  be  a  courtier  of  the  olden 
days  just  for  this  once!  Had  he  known  it, 
however,  Miss  D'Arcy  is  far  better  satisfied 
with  his  blunt  approval  than  though  he  had 
poured  forth  on  her  a  flood  of  courtly  com- 
pliment. 

"  And  my  hair  ?  "  says  she.  "  It  is  rough 
now,  isn't  it  ?  It's  always  a  worry  more  or 
less,  but,"  with  a  nervous  laugh,  "  after  that 
chase  of  ours " 

"  I  can  see  no  fault,"  says  he. 

"  Not  really  ?  "  pressing  down  the  rebellious 
locks  with  both  small  brown  hands,  and  giving 
him  as  reward  for  his  comfortable  opinion 
a  brilliant  smile.  "  Well,  come  along.  But," 
stopping  short,  "  this  bib  now  " — indicating 
the  huge  apron  that  envelops  her  small  person 
—"thisY^OTit  do,  eh?  " 

"  I  should  think  Miss  Vandeleur,  being  such 
a  friend,  would  not  mind  the  bib,"  says  he 
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laughing,  as  much  at  her  as  at  the  childish 
title  for  the  homely  garment  that  covers  her. 

"  Marian  ?  "  says  she  vaguely,  as  if  not  quite 
understanding — and  then  fortunately  recovers 
herself.  "  Oh  !  "  says  she  by  way  of  giving 
herself  time  to  think  of  her  next  move. 
"  Marian !  She  wouldn't  care,  but — it's 
horrid  to  be  dirty  at  any  time  ;  and  that  last 
skirmish  has  spoiled  its  pristine  beauty,  hasn't 
it  ?  "  holding  up  a  corner  of  the  apron,  that 
indeed  is  considerably  the  worse  for  the  en- 
gagement now  happily  at  an  end.  But  even 
victors  suffer  sometimes.  "  Good  heavens  !  It 
is  a  perfect  rag,"  says  she.  "  He — she — they 
are  all  in  the  drawing-room,  and  they  will 
be  staring  at  the  door  until  I  come.  Mr. 
Crawford,"  turning  upon  him  with  a  little 
burst  of  audacious  coquetry,  "  do  you  love 
me?" 

It  is  so  sudden  that  Crawford  falls  back 
before  it.  Fortunately  she  has  not  calculated 
on  an  answer.  She  has  not  indeed  taken  him 
into  consideration  in  a  serious  sense  at  all. 

"  Because  if  you  do,"  says  she,  "  you  can 
save   me.     Eun  into  the   drawing-room,    sav 
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anything  you  like  first,  but  assure  them  after- 
wards that  I  am  coming.  Oh  !  you  will ! 
How  good  of  you  !  But  stay " — frantically 
this,  as  she  sees  him  prepared  to  fly  through 
the  yard  to  do  her  bidding — "  wait  one 
moment,  just  to  untie  this  string,  will  you  ?  " 
indicating  by  a  wriggling  of  her  neck  the  long 
tapes  of  the  body  part  of  "  the  bib  "  that  she, 
with  both  her  hands,  has  failed  to  undo. 
"  Oh  !  it's  grown  into  a  beastly  knot,"  says 
she,  still  struggling  with  the  tapes  with  both 
arms  stretched  over  her  head  to  the  back  of 
her  neck.  "  Just  for  a2ff]^ravation's  sake,  I  do 
believe.  You'll  be  able  to  manage  it,  and  do 
hurry,  won't  you  ?  " 

She  leans  towards  him,  and  bends  her 
shapely  neck.  There  seems  to  be  no  smallest 
doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  his  being^  able  to  free 
her  from  the  obnoxious  "  bib." 

Crawford,  trembling  for  his  reputation,  takes 
the  knot  in  his  fingers.  It  might  in  itself  have 
been  an  easy  job  to  undo  it,  but  when  the 
eyes  obstinately  wander  to  tiny  rippling  curls 
that  lie  round  a  soft  white  neck — to  the  tender, 
dainty  skin  on  which  those  curls  lie,  the  unty- 
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ing  of  the  simplest  knot  becomes  a  task  im- 
possible as  that  of  Sisyphus. 

Crawford's  hand  trembles,  yet  it  is  with  more 
expedition  than  a  younger  man  might  have 
used  that  he  brings  his  work  to  a  completion. 
To  linger  purposely  over  it  would  have  seemed 
to  him  an  unpardonable  crime.  She  had 
trusted  him.  She  had  been  sure  that  he 
would  help  her.  Her  quick,  sweet  confidence 
in  him  is  not  to  be  falsely  translated  or  abused. 

"  Oh  !  you  have  done  it !  "  cries  she  joyously. 
Oh,  you  are  good  !  And  now  go  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  make  an  excuse  for  me." 

The  string  round  her  waist  she  rapidly  un- 
ties. The  "  bib  "  now  is  in  her  hand.  She 
flings  it  to  him. 

"  Catch  that !  throw  it  anywhere !  "  cries 
she,  and  swift  as  an  arrow  from  its  bow,  she 
flies  from  him,  and  disappears  in  the  direction 
of  the  house,  leaving  him  possessor  of  one 
huge  cross-barred  apron,  and  thoughts  too 
confusedly  happy  to  be  altogether  satisfactory. 

He  arrives  at  the  drawing-room  door  almost 
as  she  does,  and  consequently  they  enter  the 
room  together. 
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"Oil,  here  you  are!"  cries  Mr.  Blount 
cheerfully.  "  Thought  you  had  succeeded  in 
losing  yourself ;  and  Crawford  too.  Looks  as 
if  you  had  been  losing  yourselves  together. 
Ha!  ha!" 

This  untimely  mirth  is  by  no  means  checked 
by  the  fact  that  none  except  himself  seems  to 
see  where  the  joke  comes  in.  Evelyn  shakes 
hands  with  him,  presses  her  now  rather  hot 
cheek  asfainst  Marian's  cool  one,  and  nods 
in  a  rather  constrained  way  to  S tamer,  who 
comes  over,  and  with  a  sort  of  determination 
shakes  hands  with  her. 

"  What  a  day  !  "  says  Miss  Yandeleur,  who 
is  always  delicately  alive  to  any  [little  strain 
in  the  conditions  of  those  around  her.  "  Too 
warm  to  make  one  happy.  You  have  been 
out,  Evelyn  ?  " 

"  Only  to  feed  the  chickens.  Mr.  Crawford 
came  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  satisfy  them, 

and — he ."      She  grows   visibly   nervous 

beneath  the  direct  glare  of  a  very  angry  pair 
of  young  eyes,  that  she  rather /^^/s  than  sees, 
and  breaks  down  ignominiously. 

"He   helped   you?     A    difficult    task.     I 
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know  what  liens  and  chickens  are,  myself," 
says  Miss  Vandeleur,  with  a  delightfully  non- 
comprehensible  smile  at  Crawford,  who — alas  ! 
—  has  given  the  child's  momentary  nervous- 
ness an  entirely  wrong  reading.  "  They  are 
the  shamelessly  selfish  atoms  of  the  universe. 
But  what  a  pleasant  time  we  have  had  at  the 
Castle.  So  far  as  Fenton-by-Sea  goes,  we 
must  refi^ard  the  fact  that  the  duchess  has  left 
us  as  a  national  loss." 

"  She  is  wonderfull}^  unspoiled,"  says  Mr. 
Crawford,  making  his  trite  remark  absently. 
Of  what  sort  of  use  at  all  is  a  duchess,  if 
compared  with  a  young  and  beautiful  first 
love  ? 

"  I  should  think  society  will  fall  to  pieces," 
says  Mr.  Blount,  with  a  snifil 

"  Well,  you  may  sneer,"  says  Evelyn,  warm- 
ing to  the  subject,  "  but  we  do  feel  a  little  out 
of  it  now,  don't  we  ?  "  glancing  round  for  an 
encouragement  that  is  so  largely  supplied  by 
Mr.  Crawford  that  her  eyes  rest  on  him. 

"  One  must  regret  the  duchess,"  says  he, 
answering  her  glance.  "  But  why  should  we 
come  to  a  standstill  ?     Can  I  be  of  any  use  ?  " 
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Mrs.  D'Arcy  bursts  out  laughing.  Poor 
soul,  she  has  not  had  much  chance  for  laughter 
of  late. 

"  Oh !  rash  man,"  says  she.  "  Is  there  no 
one  to  give  you  warning  ?  Will  you  commit 
yourself,  then  ?  " 

"  Miss  D'Arcy  shall  command  me,"  says  he 
laughing.  "  What  shall  it  be,  then  ?  "  turning 
to  Evehm.  "A  dance,  a  garden  party — a 
picnic — a " 

"  You  have  said  it,"  cries  Eveljm  gaily,  who 
has  forgotten  in  the  new  excitement  all  about 
her  late  discomfiture.  "  A  picnic  ;  we  have 
not  had  one  this  year  ^^et.  It  would  be 
delightful,  wouldn't  it,  Marian?  " 

"It  would  indeed,"  says  Marian,  whose 
eyes  too  have  caught  a  brighter  light. 

"  Then  it  only  remains  to  say  what  day," 
says  Crawford,  who,  unconsciously,  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Evelyn  solely. 

"  This  is  the  seventh,"  says  she,  musing. 

"  Odd  numbers  are  lucky,"  says  Mr.  Blount, 
striking  in  now  with  his  usual  luck.  "  Why 
not  say  the  fifteenth  ?  " 

"  Oh,    no!''    says    Evelyn    rising    to    her 
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feet,  and  looking  towards  Mrs.  D'Arcy  in  a 

nervous  fashion  that  suggests  a  desire  for 
help. 

"  No,  no,  dear.  No,  of  course  not,"  says 
Mrs.  D'Arcy  at  once,  speaking  soothingly  but 
with  some  agitation.  Evelyn,  still  standing 
and  pale  as  death,  shudders  a  little,  and 
walking  across  the  room  sinks  down  on  the 
sofa  on  which  her  aunt  is  sitting  and  gives 
her  hand  into  her  keeping. 

Stamer,  who  has  been  silent  since  Evelyn's 
entrance,  now  regarding  her  with  some  sur- 
prise, is  impelled  by  some  secret  influence  to 
move  his  glance  from  her  to  Crawford. 

As  he  looks  he  is  conscious  of  a  severe 
shock.     Crawford  is  still  sitting,  but  his  face 

.      It  is  absolutely  ghastly.     The  eyes, 

bent  rigidly  upon  Miss  D'Arcy,  seem  starting 
from  their  sockets  ;  the  grey  pallor  of  his  skin 
is  terrible.  Good  heavens !  What  can  it 
mean  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  secret  of  Miss 
D'Arcy's  life,  is  it  possible  that  he,  Crawford, 
an  utter  stranger,  can  be  cognizant  of  it, 
when  others,  old  friends,  lie  still  in  the  dark  ? 
The  idea  is  so  hateful  to  Stamer  that  with 
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both  hands,  as  it  were,  he  pushes  it  from 
him. 

"  No,  no,  not  the  fifteenth,''  says  Crawford, 
recovering  himself  by  a  powerful  effort.  "  Miss 
—  Miss  D'Arcy  does  not  desire  that  day 
and " 

He  stops  abruptly,  as  though  the  strength 
to  proceed  is  beyond  him.  Stamer,  watching 
him,  grows  momentarily  more  sure  that  what- 
ever it  is  that  the  D'Arcys  have  hitherto 
concealed  about  Evelyn's  early  life  is  known 
at  least  to  Crawford.  A  very  rage  of  anger 
fills  his  breast  as  he  admits  this  thought.  He 
— he !  That  he  should  be  trusted  whilst  those 
who  have  known  and  grown  with  her  should 
be  deemed  unworthy  of  trust  I  It  is  intoler- 
able. 

"  Then  some  day  later,"  Marian  is  saying 
in  her  soft  voice,  eager  as  usual  to  fill  up  the 
gaps.  "  The  seventeenth  ?  That,  too,"  to  the 
unfortunate  Batty,  who  is  much  depressed  by 
the  result  of  his  suggestion,  "  would  be  a 
lucky  number." 

"  Yes  ;  the  seventeenth  by  all  means,"  says 
Crawford.      He   looks,  with    difficulty   as   it 
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seems  to  Stamer — who  is  watching  him — at 
Miss  D'Arcy.  "  Will  the  seventeenth  suit 
you,  Miss  D'Arcy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  fine  day," 
says  she  faintly. 

"  Bound  to  be,"  says  Mr.  Blount,  who,  after 
all,  has  his  uses.  "  You  know  what  the  Me- 
teorological Society  have  said,  that  there  will 
be  no  more  rain  until  the  middle  of  August. 
They're  the  biggest  liars  in  the  world,  no 
doubt,"  says  Mr.  Blount  pleasantly,  "but 
sometimes  they  hit  it  off.  Let's  hope  they'll 
do  't  this  time." 

"I  feel  as  if  rain  wasn't  within  a  million 
miles  of  me,"  says  Marian  laughing.  She  is 
feeling  honestly  concerned  for  Evelyn,  but 
is  exerting  herself  to  pass  off  the  afternoon's 
fiasco  as  best  she  can.  Has  the  colonel's  debt 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  fifteenth?  Has 
the  sword  of  Damocles  descended?  But  if 
so,  should  not  the  wife  rather  than  the  niece 
show  such  signs  of  agitation?  It  is  very 
puzzling  altogether. 

"  You  going,  Crawford  ?  "  cries  Mr.  Blount 
"  then  I'll  go  with  you.     Our  paths  lie  very 
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mucli  the  same  way.  And,  if  you're  like  rae, 
you  think  your  own  company  worst  of  all. 
Ha!  ha!" 

"You  are  very  good,"  says  Mr.  Crawford, 
with  an  inward  resignation  that  he  forbids  to 
rise  to  the  surface. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Not  a  drop  of  rain  last  night.  Not  a  cloud 
in  tlie  sky  to-day.  The  grass  so  hot  as  to 
almost  hurt  the  feet  that  tread  it ;  innumer- 
able battalions  of  midges  hiding  under  the 
leaves  ready  to  spring  out  and  attack  the 
passer-by  on  any  and  every  occasion.  Clearly 
the  day  of  all  days  for  a  picnic  ! 

Evelyn,  springing  out  of  her  little  white 
bed  and  flinging  up  the  window,  gives  way  to 
a  joyful  exclamation.  It  is  all  right!  Not  a 
fear  that  rain  will  fall.  What  luck!  When 
she  has  thrust  her  head  right  round  the  roses 
that  are  always  trying  to  clamber  in  at  her 
bedroom  window  and  has  seen  that  the  sky 
is  clear  as  clear  can  be,  and  that  the  sun  is 
reigning  triumphantly  over  all  the  heavens, 
she  draws  back  again  with  a  sigh  of  content, 
and  looks  casually  round  her.  A  pretty  skirt, 
a  mere  paltry  cotton,  but  as  becoming  as  an 
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Indian  silk  can  be,  catching  her  eye,  spoils  the 
smile  on  her  lips  and  sends  her  thoughts  off 
on  a  more  mournful  tack. 

Last  night,  just  as  that  frock  had  come 
home  from  the  wash,  the  colonel  had  been  in 
the  lowest  of  all  low  spirits.  Something  (there 
is  always  a  dispiriting  vagueness  about  the 
colonel's  difficulties)  had  occurred,  had  come 
in  by  the  late  post.  It  was  a  bulky  letter, 
and  had  driven  the  colonel  into  a  considerable 
use  of  profane  language.  It  had  even  led  to 
his  carrying  off  his  wife  into  the  privacy  of 
their  chamber,  from  whence  she  had  emerged 
later  on  with  her  eyes  very  much  the  worse 
for  wear.  Her  temper,  unlike  the  colonel's, 
had  remained  unruffled,  but  she  was  so  sad 
that  the  children — who  as  a  rule  spent  their 
time  climbing  all  over  her — finding  her  a 
dismal  companion  for  the  nonce,  like  the  un- 
grateful little  demons  they  can  be,  forsook 
her  in  a  body. 

This,  however,  was  more  a  relief  to  her 
than  a  grievance.  She  knew  they  would  come 
back  to  her  to-morrow — that  no  one,  in  their 
eyes,  was  as  good  as  their  mammy  ;  and  when 
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they  had  fled  to  the  nursery,  or  the  kitchen, 
or  the  coal  cellar,  as  the  case  might  be,  she 
found  a  certain  sense  of  comfort  in  opening 
her  mind  to  Evelyn  and  Jimmy,  who  was  now 
too  big  to  honestly  believe  that  a  whole  tribe 
of  banditti  could  be  at  any  moment  discovered 
in  the  outhouses  or  the  garrets. 

It  was  the  same  old  story.  Pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  the  poor  colonel  for  debts  that 
were  none  of  his  own.  Euin  must  soon  catch 
him  up,  it  was  now  racing  so  closely  at  his 
heels.  Neither  she  nor  the  colonel,  of  course, 
would  go  to  this  picnic  to-morrow.  There 
would  be  no  good  in  going.  Where  would 
the  enjoyment  come  in  with  such  a  weight 
upon  one's  heart  ?  but  Jimmy  and  Evelyn 

No,  Evelyn  would  not  go.  The  girl's  heart 
sank  a  little,  but  she  was  quite  determined 
that  nothing  under  heaven  should  induce  her 
to  go  to  Mr.  Crawford's  picnic,  until  the 
colonel,  grave -eyed  and  pale,  coming  in 
and  learning  the  discussion  in  hand,  grew  so 
furious,  that  to  appease  him  and  please  him 
she  went  back  on  all  her  resolutions,  and 
promised  that  she  and  Jimmy  would  not  only 
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go,  but  be  sure  to  enjoy  themselves  tremen- 
dously. 

"  To  think  of  your  not  going,"  said  the 
colonel-;  "why  he's  giving  it  for  you.  It 
would  be  '  Hamlet '  with  Ophelia  left  out." 

He  spoke  kindly,  unselfishly  as  usual,  with- 
out any  arriere  pensee.  He  would  be  as  in- 
capable of  "  making  a  match,"  as  they  term 
it,  as  he  was  of  managing  successfully  his  own 
affairs. 

The  spot  agreed  upon  was  a  little  romantic 
hollow,  called  "  The  Oak  Bowl "  by  the  coun- 
try people  round,  because  of  its  being  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  these  sovereigns  of 
the  forest.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  huge 
wood,  with  hills  rising  skyward  on  its  left,  all 
clothed  with  towering  oaks ;  on  its  right,  a 
delicate  slope  overgrown  with  bracken  and 
ferns  of  all  kinds ;  a  slope  that  a  little  further 
on  grows  into  a  rather  dangerous  bit  of  preci- 
pice, on  which  the  rarest  ferns,  the  most  de- 
sirable mosses,  are  growing  in  luxuriance,  as 
if  happy  in  the  thought  that  the  reckless 
plucker  of  all  things  as  he  goes  by  will  at 
least  have  a  difficult  task  before  him  ere  he 
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can  drag  them  from  their  native  soil.  The 
proposed  spot  for  the  picnic  might  indeed  be 
termed  a  plateau  with  a  verdured  wall  at  its 
back  and  a  sheer  incline  at  its  feet ;  a  very- 
home  of  greenery,  delicately  mingled  with  the 
eternal  blue  above.  A  lovely  spot,  designed 
for  lovers  and  their  lasses,  and  for  nothincr 
more  prosaic. 

Mrs.  Yaudrey,  however,  is  the  first  to  put 
in  an  appearance  on  this  sacred  plain.  Mrs. 
Vaudrey,  to  do  her  justice,  is  never  late.  Be 
it  to  greet  friend  or  foe,  to  spend  a  pleasant 
day,  or  sustain  the  fatigues  of  battle,  she  is 
always  up  to  time.  Surely  as  excellent  a 
thing  in  woman  and  as  rare  as  that  low  sweet 
voice  of  which  we  are  so  deadly  tired  of — not 
hearing. 

She  has  several  of  her  young  brood  round 
her,  Mr.  Crawford  having  made  it  a  special 
point  that  they  should  be  present,  after  a 
surreptitious  meeting  with  two  of  them,  who 
had  waylaid  him  on  his  walk  home  one  even- 
ing, and  with  the  scandalous  outspokenness  of 
children  had  beo^ofed  from  him  an  invitation. 
Perhaps,  hovvever,  the  little  Yaudreys  would 
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not  have  gone  so  far  had  they  not  been  sure 
beforehand  of  their  man,  and  the  certainty 
that  their  wish  would  be  granted. 

"  Dear  me,  you  are  late,  you're  very  late," 
cries  Mrs.  Vaudrey,  in  the  precise  tones  the 
hostess  might  have  used,  had  there  been  one, 
as  at  last  Mr.  Crawford  and  a  large  party 
emerge  from  the  winding  pathway  and  advance 
towards  her. 

"  The  vicar  not  come  ?  "  says  Mr.  Crawford, 
when  he  has  greeted  her.  There  is  distinct 
disappointment  in  his  tone. 

"  No.  No,  indeed.  Just  like  Eeginald,  you 
know.  Old  Mary  Morning  had  a  slight  cramp 
and  sent  to  him  to  say  she  was  dying  and 
should  get  Holy  Communion ;  so  of  course  he 
went.  She  has  had  this  cramp  regularly  every 
week  since  last  Christmas,  yet  Eeginald  always 
believes  she  is  going  to  die  each  time.  How 
d'ye  do,  my  dear  girl  ?  "  to  Evelyn.  "  How 
d'ye  do,  Marian?  Such  a  blessing  having  a 
fine  day,  isn't  it  ?  "  She  says  this  as  though 
fine  days  have  been  denied  them  of  late, 
whereas  there  hasn't  been  a  drop  of  rain  for  a 
fortnight. 
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"  Isrit  it  ? "  says  Mr.  Blount  with  en- 
thusiasm. "  We've  had  so  few  of  'em.  I 
anticipated  nothing  but  a  downpour  myself, 
yesterday  was  so  unpromising." 

"  Yesterday  was  the  finest  day  we  have  had 
this  year,"  says  Evelyn  indignantly,  who  is 
always  angry  when  any  one  makes  fun  of  Mrs. 
Vaudrey,  perhaps  more  for  Mr.  Yaudrey's 
sake  than  for  her  own. 

"  D'ye  say  so  !  "  exclaims  Mr.  Blount  with 
an  air  of  the  most  exaggerated  astonishment, 
whereon  Evelyn,  seeing  there  is  nothing  to  be 
got  out  of  him,  very  prudently  turns  her  back 
on  him,  to  find  herself  face  to  face  with  Mrs. 
Wylding-Weekes. 

If  this  volatile  person  could  be  supposed 
capable  of  entertaining  a  lasting  feeling  for 
any  one,  be  it  love  or  hate,  it  is  certainly  for 
Evelyn,  and  it  isn't  hate. 

"  Oh  !  there  you  are,"  says  she,  slipping  her 
arm  confidentially  through  Evelyn's  and  lead- 
ing her  a  little  way  from  the  others.  "  I've 
been  dying  to  know  who's  been  asked  to  this 
afiair.  You  know,"  with  emphasis  and  a  sly 
push.     "  You're  in  this  swim.     I  guess  you're 
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the  boss  of  tliis  show !  "  It  is  Mrs.  Wylding- 
Weekes's  latest  irregularity  that  she  will  think 
it  funny  to  talk  American. 

"  I  don't  know  much  more  than  you  do," 
says  Evelyn  calmly.  "  Except  that  perhaps  I 
know  Mr.  Crawford  better,  and " 

"  That'll  do,  3^ou  needn't  give  yourself  away 
too  much,"  says  Mrs.  Wylding-Weekes.  "  Well, 
go  on  ;  who's  coming  ?  " 

"  Lady  Stamer,  the  Osmonds,  the  Coventrys, 
Marian  Yandeleur " 

"  Oh,  get  out,"  says  Mrs.  Wylding-Weekes. 
"  Do  you  suppose  I  want  to  know  what  ivomen 
are  coming?  That  lot  may  always  go  over- 
board for  me.     Give  us  the  men." 

"The  men  from  Uxton,  then;"  (meaning 
the  officers  from  the  barracks  there). 

"  No,  you  don't  mean  it,"  says  Mrs.Wylding- 
Weekes,  brightening  up  instantly,  and  giving 
a  little  pull  to  her  hat.  "  That's  something, 
anyway.    Go  on.    You're  better  than  a  book." 

"  The  men  from  Dashley  Barracks  on  the 
other  side  of  Fenton-by-Sea." 

"  Good  heavens !  why  didn't  I  put  on  my 
other  frock,"   says  Mrs.  Wylding-Weekes  in 
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open  despair.  "  Eeally,  Evelyn,  considering 
you  knew,  I  think  you  might  have  given  me 
a  friendly  hint." 

"But  I  thought  you  knew,"  says  Evelyn. 
"  And  besides — I  don't  know  the  other  frock, 
but  you  look  as  pretty  as  anything  in  this 
one." 

"  Do  I,  seriously  ?  Well,  of  course  we  all 
know  one  compUment  from  a  woman  is 
worth  twenty  from  a  man.  So  here  goes — 
I'll  enjoy  myself  whilst  I  may.  But  I  do 
assure  you,  Evelyn,  my  new  gown  is  a  perfect 
angel  of  a  thing.  I  was  keeping  it  for  some 
big  affair,  but  after  all  this  promises  to  be 
the   biggest  thing  of  the  season,  and  that's 

why .     But  never  mind  my  frock,  go  on 

with  the  roll-call ;  any  more  men  ?  " 

"  The  people  round ;  Batty  Blount,  Sir 
Bertram  and  Eaton  Stamer." 

"  Oh !  bother  Azm,"  interrupting  rather 
brusquely,  and  with  the  secret  intention  of 
doing  her  companion  a  good  turn,  a  desire 
that  has  lingered  in  her  frivolous  mind  ever 
since  she  happened  to  hear  a  little  bit  of 
gossip  in  which  Eaton's  name  had  been  pro- 
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minent.  "  I  don't  think  much  of  him,"  says 
she,  not  looking  at  her  companion  this  time, 
with  quite  a  wonderful  amount  of  delicacy 
for  her.  "  A  man  who  can  marry  for  money  ! 
I  hate  that  sort.  And  I  hear  the  old  lady 
has  as  good  as  completed  an  engagement 
between  liim  and  Marian  Vandeleur.  Did 
you  hear  of  it  ?  " 

"  A  word  or  two,"  says  Evelyn,  in  a  cahn 
steady  tone  that  so  astonishes  her  com- 
panion that  she  forgets  her  new  manners, 
and  relapsing  into  the  old  ones,  turns  and 
stares  at  her. 

"Well,  a  very  good  match  too,"  says  she 
decisively.  "  Both  are  as  dull  as  ditchwater. 
Pity  to  spoil  two  houses  with  them,  say  I." 

"I  do  not  think  them  dull,"  saj^s  Evelyn, 
turning  away  gladly  to  greet  some  new- 
comers. For  the  first  time  it  occurs  to  her 
that  Mrs.  Wylding-Weekes  is  insufferably 
vulgar.  This  is  rather  hard  on  the  latter, 
who,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
has  tried  to  do  a  good  action.  She  had 
sought  to  warn  the  girl,  without  any  ulterior 
design — anything  that  could  benefit  herself. 
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"  Do  you  think  it  is  time  for  dinner  ? " 
says  Crawford,  coming  up  to  Evelyn  and 
addressing  her  pointedly.  "  It  is  two  o'clock. 
Nobody  has  lunched,  so  of  course  everybody 
is  hungry." 

"  At  that  rate — yes,"  says  she,  colouring  a 
little,  but  smiling.  "  Have  you  asked  every- 
body else?  Lady  Stamer  would  know  the 
orthodox  hour  for  a  picnic  dinner." 

"I  have  asked  no  one  but  you,"  says  he, 
in  his  slow  heavy  way.  "  This  hour  will 
suit  you  then  ? "  He  turns  away,  as  if  no 
other  word  is  necessary,  and  gives  some 
orders  to  his  servants. 

A  faint,  a  very  faint  smile,  passes  as  a 
wave  over  the  faces  of  those  who  have  heard 
Crawford's  words,  but  no  one  makes  any 
comment  thereon,  except  Stamer,  who  hap- 
pens to  have  just  come  up  to  Evelyn  almost 
as  Crawford  spoke. 

"You  are  singularly  favoured,"  says  he, 
with  a  smile  that  is  not  devoid  of  bitterness. 
If  he  had  expected  an  angry  rejoinder,  he 
is  instantly  assured  of  his  mistake.  Miss 
D'Arcy   lets   her   soft   eyes   rest    upon    him 
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meditatively.  There  is  no  annoyance  in  their 
velvet  depths,  no  indignation.  If  there  is 
a  little  sad  reproach,  that  is  all.  He  had 
expected  anger,  and  he  has  found  only  a 
gentle  surprise.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
Miss  D'Arcy's  charm  arises  from  the  fact 
that  she  is  not  always  to  be  accounted  for, 
that  she  has  an  "  infinite  variety  "  that  leaves 
her  always  fresh. 


CHAPTER   X. 

The  dinner  is  a  perfect  success.  Not  a  grain 
of  salt  has  fallen  into  the  pies,  not  a  scrap 
of  sugar  into  the  lobster  salads.  The  cham- 
pagne cup  is  devoid  of  flies.     All  is  peace ! 

Outwardly  at  least ;  within,  it  appears  that 
fires  still  burn.  It  is  plain  to  a  good  many 
that  Lady  Stamer  and  Mrs.  Yaudrey  are  not 
on  speaking  terms  to-day ;  that  they  are 
"  out "  with  each  other,  as  the  school-children 
have  it,  but  to  know  the  reason  why  is  re- 
served for  the  very  few — for  Evelyn  and 
Marian  alone. 

Dinner — or  lunch — at  an  end,  the  two  last- 
named  have  wandered  away  a  little  from  the 
others,  in  a  sort  of  idlesse  ;  Marian  had  had 
something  in  her  mind  to  say  when  she 
drew  near  to  Evelyn,  a  vague  anxiety  to 
put  into  words  a  certain  rumour  that  had 
reached   and    had    disquieted    her    for    her 
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friend,  but  the  sudden  descent  of  Mrs. 
Yaudrey  upon  the  two  girls  had  chained 
them  both  to  silence. 

''  All  alone  ?  "  says  she,  linking  her  arm 
in  Evelyn's.  '*  It  is  a  comfort  to  see  two 
frirls  at  least  who  do  not  bow  the  knee  to 
Man!''  This  with  a  huge  capital!  "Oh, 
my  dear  Evelyn,  what  have  I  not  suffered 
through  that  demon  woman  to-day !  Such 
insolence!  Barely  knew  me,  if  you  please. 
Me !  who  knew  her  in  her  poverty !  " 

"  You  mean  Lady  Stamer  ?  " 

"Whom  else  should  I  mean?  Who  but 
she  could  be  a  perfect  Turk  on  occa- 
sion !  " 

"  Never  mind  her,"  says  Marian  kindly. 
"Come  on  with  us.  Up  this  way,  Mrs. 
Vaudrey.  There  is  a  lovely  view  a  little  bit 
farther  on,  that  will  drive  all  angry  thoughts 
out  of  your  mind.  This  way,  through  the 
wire  fence — and  in  the  field  below  we  shall 
be  able  to  look  over  the  precipice  and 
see  the  river." 

"  Through  that  wire  fence  ? "  says  Mrs. 
Vaudrey,  pointing  to  a  long  straight  line  ol 
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fencing,  the  wires  of  which  are  uncomfort- 
ably close  together. 

"Yes,  I'll  go  first,"  says  Evelyn.  "You 
follow.  Marian  and  I  will  hold  up  the  wires, 
so  that  you  can  easily  slip  through." 

She  slips  through  herself  as  easily  as 
possible,  her  pretty  lithe  figure  passing  under 
the  wire  without  a  struggle  ;  but  alas  for  poor 
Mrs.  Vaudrey  when  she  attempts  to  follow  her  ! 

One  foot  of  generous  size,  with  accompani- 
ments to  match,  gets  through  all  right,  and 
half  the  solid  body  follows,  but  after  that 
comes  a  fatal  hitch !  There  is  a  violent 
struggle,  a  gallant  attempt  at  extrication, 
a  subdued  groan  or  two,  several  wriggles, 
and  then  the  truth  lies  bare.  Mrs.  Vaudrey 
has  stuck  fast ! 

Her  head,  and  both  her  arms,  and  one 
foot,  on  that  side,  all  the  rest  of  her  on  this. 
It  is  a  terrible  moment.  The  girls  nearly 
go  down  before  it.  Exert  themselves  as  they 
will — and  as  they  do — it  is  borne  home  upon 
them  at  last  that  no  power  on  earth  that 
they  can  invoke  will  land  her  safely  on  the 
other  side. 
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"  It  is  my  fault,"  says  Evelyn,  who  is  almost 
on  the  point  of  tears. 

"  It  is  her  bustle,"  says  Marian,  with  miser- 
able conviction.  "  Try  again ;  it  is  like  a 
flint !  No,  we'll  never  do  it.  Good  heavens ! 
what  a  predicament !  Mrs.  Yaudrey,  try  to 
keep  your  head  up — try  to  keep " 

"I'm  trying!  Tm  dying!'''  gasps  Mrs. 
Yaudrey,  unconsciously  dropping  into  poetry, 
like  Silas  Wegg. 

"  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Yaudrey,  try  to  hold  up  for 
another  moment  or  two — help  must  come 
soon.  Oh,  what  on  earth  is  it  made  of?  "  says 
Evelyn,  in  an  agonized  tone,  bearing  down 
upon  the  article  of  dress  in  question  as  she 
speaks. 

What  indeed ! 

"  It  won't  bend.  It  won't  do  anything ! 
Oh,  Marian,  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  Hold  up  your  head,"  says  Marian  ;  ''it 
will  be  apoplexy  if  you  don't.  Oh,  will  no- 
body ever  come  ?  " 

"  If  Marian  were  to  push,"  gasped  Mrs. 
Yaudrey,  "  and  you  to  pull,  I  might  perhaps 
slip    through.     For   heaven's    sake,  girls,  do 
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something.    If  Bessie  Stamer  were  to  come  up 
now,  I  should  never  get  over  it." 

"  I  am  pushing,"  says  Marian  desperately. 

"  And  I'm  pulling,"  says  Evelyn,  with  a  dry 
sob  ;  "  but  nothing  comes  of  it.  It — it's  your 
hustle  that  won't  give  way  !  Oh  !  where  did 
you  buy  it  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  buy  it — made  it,''  moans  Mrs. 
Vaudrey.     "  Fresh  one  this  morning.     Hay  !  " 

"  Oh !  I  do  think  you  needn't  have  stuffed 
it  quite  so  hard,"  says  Evelyn,  who  is  now  in 
tears. 

An  exclamation  from  Marian  startles  her. 

"  Here's  some  one  !  "  cries  she. 

Mrs.  Vaudrey  makes  a  dying  wriggle.  "Not 
Bessie  ?  "  shrieks  she. 

"  ^o,  no  ;  only  Batty,  Eaton  and  Sir  Ber- 
tram.  Evelyn,"  in  an  agony,  "  how  are  we 
to  hide  her  ?  " 

"  Hide  me  ! "  cries  Mrs.  Vaudrey  wildly. 
"  For  what  ?  For  why  ?  "  She  seems  to  be 
going  back  to  her  childhood  in  the  extremity 
of  her  agitation,  so  peculiar  is  her  speech. 
"  They're  men"  ungratefully  ;  "  they'll  be  able 
to    do    something.     You   can't.      Call   them. 
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Shout  to  tliera!  If  they  can  do  nothing  you 
had  better  send  for  Eeo^inald.  He'll  be  c^ood  for 
the  burial  service,  at  all  events." 

It  is  plain  that  there  is  no  false  shame  about 
her.  Miss  Vandeleur,  stepping  to  one  side, 
lets  the  scene  sink  in  upon  the  minds  of  the 
approaching  relief  party.  Words  fail  her,  but 
she  makes  a  tragic  gesture  that  is  as  expres- 
sive as  a  volume. 

The  three  men  rush  to  the  rescue.  There 
is  a  great  straining  of  muscles,  a  refusal  to 
meet  each  other's  eyes,  a  final  efibrt,  and  the 
affectionate  wire  that  has  so  long  embraced 
her  smashing  in  two,  Mrs.  Vaudrey  drops,  an 
inert  but  grateful  bundle,  on  to  the  nice  soft 
grass  beyond. 

"Dear  me,  dear  me,"  says  she,  sitting  up 
and  at  once  beginning  to  adjust  her  bonnet, 
"  such  a  thing  to  happen  to  me !  " 

She  isn't  even  embarrassed.  The  girls  look 
at  her  with  amazement,  the  men  with  admira- 
tion, tempered  with — well,  it  doesn't  matter  ; 
they  have  at  least  the  decency  to  control  it 
— all,  that  is,  except  Mr.  Blount,  who  has 
apparently  been  taken  with  the  palsy. 

VOL.  II.  2.3 
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"  How  am  I  looking,  girls  ? "'  asks  Mrs. 
Vaudrey  from  lier  lowly  position  on  the  bosom 
of  mother  earth.  "Tumbled,  eh?  How's  my 
hair  ?  Is  my  bonnet  straight  ?  D'ye  think 
if  I  met  Bessie  she  wouldn't  suspect  any- 
thing?" 

"Nothing,"  says  Evelyn,  who  has  been 
putting  Mrs.  Yaudrey's  head  to  rights,  and 
generally  rubbing  her  down.  "  Better  get  up, 
however ;  she  might  turn  that  corner  at  any 
moment." 

"  Allow  me,"  says  Sir  Bertram,  giving  the 
prostrate  lady  his  hand.  He  brings  her  by 
a  superhuman  effort  to  her  feet.  Alone  he 
does  it.  Eaton  is  picking  up  the  few  stray 
articles  that  she  has  shed  during  her 
struggle,  and  Mr.  Blount  is  still  battling  with 
his  disease. 

He  is  evidently  very  bad.  He  has  retired 
into  the  background,  and  is  apparently  in- 
capable of  action  of  any  sort.  All  the  black 
looks  united,  that  Marian  and  Sir  Bertram 
have  showered  upon  him,  have  not  had  the 
effect  of  checking  the  attack  that  has  seized 
him.     On    the    contrarv,  he    seems    to    grow 
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worse  every  moment.  To  a  casual  observer 
it  might  suggest  itself  that  the  unfortunate 
young  man  is  bursting. 

"Really,  Batty,"  says  Evelyn  at  last,  in  a 
disgusted  tone.  It  is  the  match  to  the  fuse. 
Mr.  Blount  gives  way  to  his  feelings  ;  a  gufiaw 
breaks  from  him  that  shakes  the  circumam- 
bient air. 

After  this,  the  deluge  being  imminent,  all 
seek  to  hide  their  heads  ;  unnecessarily,  as 
time  proves.  A  second  cackle  joins  itself  to 
Mr.  Blount's.  To  the  amazement  of  all  the 
quakers  present,  it  proves  to  come  from  Mrs. 
Vaudrey. 

"Oh,  you  may  laugh,"  says  she  to  Batty, 
thus  countenancing  that  youth's  ill  timed 
hilarity,  and  thereby  in  all  probability  saving 
him  from  a  most  painful  death ;  he  is  far  gone 
towards  apoplexy  at  this  moment.  "  But  if 
you  had  been  me,  you'd  have  sung  a  different 
tune  ;  especially  if  you  had  thought  that  Bessie 
Stamer  might  be  down  upon  you  at  any  second, 
eye-glass  in  eye.  You  would  have  felt  laugh- 
ter far  from  you  then,  I  promise  you,  and 
you'd  have  quailed  as  I  did.     There,  don't  be 
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angry  with  him,  girls.  I  daresay  any  one 
who  wasn't  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  mess 
could  hardly  help  getting  a  laugh  out  of  it." 


CHAPTEE    XI. 

Together  they  all  go  on  their  way.  The  late 
tragic  element  is  so  largely  commingled  with 
the  present  comic,  that  scarcely  a  suspicion  of 
the  former  remains.  They  are  all  indeed  in  the 
gayest  spirits.  Sir  Bertram  has  dropped  into 
step  with  Miss  Vandeleur;  his  brother  had 
made  an  attempt  to  appropriate  Evelyn  in  the 
same  way,  but  she  had  clung  to  Mrs.  Yaudrey 
in  a  figurative  way,  and  had  encouraged  Mr. 
Blount  in  so  barefaced  a  fashion,  that  he  is 
quite  justified  in  tucking  her  arm  into  his, 
as  he  does  without  any  of  the  ordinary 
formularies.  She  seems  quite  delighted  with 
him  indeed,  and  only  when  he  proposes  as  a 
part  of  the  day's  amusement  to  climb  a  steep 
hill  that  apparently  leads  nowhere,  does  she 
put  in  a  demurrer. 

"But,  my  dear  Batty,  it's  as  bad   as    the 
Eiffel  Tower.     It  seems  to  go  on  for  ever,  like 
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the  brook.  No ;  I  won't  go  up  there.  You'd 
hate  it;  wouldn't  you,  Mrs.  Vaudrey  ? "  ap- 
pealing eagerly  to  that  friendly  lady. 

"I  shouldn't  love  it,"  says  she,  "unless 
there  is  a  company  at  the  foot  of  it  with 
whom  to  insure  one's  life.  No  one's  breath 
is  warranted  to  last  for  ever,  and  the  top  of 
that  hill  is  a  good  way  off." 

"  I'll  give  you  a  leg — er — a  hand,  I  mean," 
says  Mr.  Blount,  who  is  always  full  of  possi- 
bilities. 

"Nonsense,  Batty.  It  would  take  us  the 
whole  day,  and  I  want  Mrs.  Vaudrey  to  see 
the  river  from  a  certain  point.  It  is  so  lovely. 
Besides,  that  hill ;  what  use  is  it  ?  Where 
does  it  lead  to  ?  " 

"  Heaven !  "  replies  Mr.  Blount  solemnly. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  after  all  Mr.  Vau- 
drey's  teaching,  that  you  object  to  going 
there  ?  " 

"Just  yet?  Certainly!''  responds  Miss 
D'Arcy  promptly. 

"  Well,  go  your  own  way,"  says  Mr.  Blount 
with  sad  resignation. 

It  is  a  very  idyllic  way,  and  leads  them 
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presently  to  that  part  of  the  plateau  that 
overlooks  the  steepest  part  of  the  precipice, 
and  lets  the  lover  of  nature  gaze  with  satisfied 
eyes  upon  the  brawling  stream  that  far  below 
rushes  like  an  angry  living  thing  over  its  dark 
rocks  and  through  its  gleaming  lilies. 

Meantime  Mr.  Crawford  had  made  his  way 
to  the  top  of  that  high  hill  that  seemed  so 
good  to  Batty  Blount.  The  dinner  at  at  end, 
his  duty  too  had  looked  to  him  as  finished, 
and  seeing  Evelyn  strolling  away  with  Mrs. 
Vaudrey  and  Marian  Vandeleur,  he  had  told 
himself  that  a  season  of  rest  was  due  to  him. 

In  truth  he  had  been  made  glad  by  that 
vision  of  her  departing,  happy,  bright,  beauti- 
ful, as  she  always  was,  with  only  two  women 
as  her  companions.  By  some  singular  chance, 
the  men  who  usually  affected  her  had  been 
delayed — kept  back — but  she  had  not  seemed 
to  miss  them.  With  a  thrill  of  intense  con- 
tent he  recollects  how  entirely  without  regret 
had  been  the  lovely  face  that  had  gone  up 
that  flower-filled  path  beside  Mrs.  Vaudrey. 

For  himself,  he  had  stolen  away.  Many 
devices  had  been  laid  for  him,  but  he  had 
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been  clever  enough  to  elude  them,  and  now 
flinging  himself  upon  the  turf  right  up  on  the 
top  of  the  oak-crowned  hill  he  gives  himself 
up  to  the  torture  that  has  drawn  him  to  itself 
all  day  and  compelled  his  obedience. 

Oh,  God !  How  long  !  How  long  !  How 
long!  He  does  not  drop  his  face  into  his 
hands,  but  rather,  stares  heavenward,  as 
though  imploring  assistance  from  on  high. 
His  sin — his  crime.  For  ever  it  seems  to  call 
aloud  for  vengeance.  Is  no  remorse,  no 
grovelling  at  its  feet,  no  wildest  passion  of 
prayer,  of  any  avail  ? 

This  month  of  all  the  others!  How  had 
he  dared  to  suggest  a  festivity  in  this  month  ! 
And  yet — could  time,  could  space  itself  anni- 
hilate that  awful  past?  was  not  one  month, 
one  day,  as  unconquerable  as  another  ?  Was 
there  one  day  in  all  these  past  ten  terrible 
years  when  sweet  forgetfulness  gave  peace 
and  rest?     Not  one. 

The  idea  of  unfairness  grows  on  him  as  he 
leans  forward,  elbows  on  knees,  his  unquiet 
eyes  on  the  level  plateau  down  below,  and  far 
— far   below   that   again,    the   shining    river 
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rushing  along  towards  its  ocean  home.  Other 
men  had  sinned,  had  suffered ;  sinned  deliber- 
ately, and  of  malice  prepense,  whilst  he 

They  had  thus  sinned,  and  after  a  bit — a  year 
or  two — a  month  or  two — a  day^  had  gained 
that  modern  Nirvana — indifference !  The  mer- 
ciful waves  of  time  had  gone  over  them, 
sweeping  them  hither  and  thither,  and  if  they 
had  failed  to  wash  them  altogether  clean,  had 
at  least  landed  them  safe  and  dry  on  a  friendly 
coast,  with  most  of  the  old  cruel  stinging 
regret  rubbed  off  them,  through  contact  with 
the  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  storms  through 
which  they  had  carried  them. 

But  for  him,  no  such  halcyon  aftermath 
had  ever  been.  No  rest  had  come  to  him. 
The  waters  of  Lethe  had  passed  him  by ;  with 
all  his  agonizing  desire  he  had  failed  to  reach, 
to  bathe  in  them.  He  could  not  forget.  Ee- 
morse,  that  hideous  worm,  had  found  a  home 
within  his  breast,  and  there  burrowed,  feeding 
on  him  day  by  day. 

Just  now  the  valley  below  him  seems 
swept  clean ;  a  fragrance  of  summer  flowers 
rises  from  it.     Oh !     That  he  were  thus  pure ! 
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If  but  the  past  might  be  purged — wiped  out 
— forgotten. 

"Lord,  if  Thou  wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me 
clean." 

The  words  fall  from  his  parched  lips  almost 
unconsciously ;  as  he  utters  them  his  head 
falls  forward  as  if  eager  to  find  a  rest  within 
his  palms. 

It  is  a  strange  moment.  The  lowering 
action  of  the  head  brings  him  within  full  view 
of  a  parly  who  have  just  emerged  upon  the 
broad  plateau  down  below. 

Mrs.  Yaudrey,  Marian  Yandeleur,  two  or 
three  men,  and  Evelyn. 

He  rises  abruptly.  He  will  fling  off  these 
hateful  memories ;  he  will  find  fresh  life  and 
newer  times  in  her  company. 

Always  with  his  eyes  on  the  svelte  figure 
that  is  his  whole  world,  he  presses  through 
bracken  and  tangled  furze  until  at  last  he  is 
almost  on  a  level  with  her. 

At  this  point  he  raises  his  eyes.  Evelyn 
has  moved  forward  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipice ;  she  is  evidently  pointing  to  some 
rare  fern  far  down  below  that  has  attracted 
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her  artistic  tendencies  ;  in  her  excitement  she 
makes  a  step  forward.  There  is  a  moment 
that  nobody  can  classify  afterwards ;  and 
then!  Mr.  Crawford  knows  that  she  has  fallen 
over,  and  that  all  life  seems  to  have  condensed 
itself  into  the  one  desire — to  bring  her  back 
to  life ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

It  has  all  happened  with  such  terrible  sud- 
denness ;  Captain  Stamer  had  not  been  exactly 
next  to  her,  yet  it  seems  to  him  afterwards 
that  he  had  never  once  taken  his  eyes  away 

from  her,  and  yet There  is  a  little  cry 

upon  the  air,  Mrs.  Vaudrey  has  rushed  for- 
w^ard.  Eaton,  with  a  stifled  exclamation,  has 
run  towards  the  fatal  spot  where  the  little 
buoyant  figure  had  last  been  seen  and  dis- 
appeared, but  a  shadow  brushing  past  him,  so 
close  as  almost  to  touch  him  as  it  went  by, 
has  checked  his  onward  rush. 

In  the  second  that  intervenes  between  the 
shock  of  the  check  and  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  been  forestalled,  it  grows  upon  him 
that  Crawford's  had  been  the  shadow.  There 
is  indeed  no  possibility  of  doubt.  All  now 
are  leaning  over  the  verge  of  the  precipice, 
and  there,  far  down  now,  is  Crawford's  lean 
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form  clinging  to  shrub  and  bush  as  he  goes, 
and  always  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  half- 
fainting  figure  of  the  girl,  caught  providen- 
tially in  the  embrace  of  a  hardy  elm  half-way 
down. 

There  is  perhaps  not  so  much  danger  about 
the  whole  affair  as  may  suggest  itself  But 
there  is  this  much  at  leasts  that  if  Evelyn  had 
not  been  caught  by  that  great  elm,  she  might, 
nay  must^  have  rolled  into  the  river  down 
below,  and  would  unmistakably  have  been 
killed  either  by  the  rocks  or  by  the  driving 
flood. 

As  it  is,  she  has  fallen  into  a  little  cradle. 
Crawford,  winding  his  arm  round  her,  drags 
her  out  from  the  kind  branches  that  have  so 
far  succoured  her,  and  commences  his  return. 

Thus  laden,  his  ascent  is  difficult.  Evelyn 
has  fortunately  fainted,  but  even  with  her 
light  inanimate  form  thus  pliable  within  his 
grasp  the  return  to  terra  firma  is  a  matter  not 
only  of  skill  but  of  great  anxiety  and  danger. 
He  is  equal  to  it,  however.  With  the  water 
pouring  off  his  brow  he  creeps  slowly,  hand 
over  hand,  up  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  pre- 
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sently,  assisted  at  the  last  by  enthusiastic 
friends  above,  gives  Evelyn  into  Mrs.  Vau- 
drey's  eager  arms. 

Her  unconsciousness  is  short-lived.  She 
wakens  presently  to  find  Marian  and  Mrs. 
Yaudrey  bending  over  her,  to  find  too  that 
her  right  foot  is  so  painful  that  she  cannot 
put  it  to  the  ground.  Not  sprained,  says  Dr. 
Bland,  who  is  on  the  spot,  but  likely  to  be 
tedious. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  a  carriage  brought  to  the 
nearest  spot,  and  with  Mrs.  Yaudrey  in  at- 
tendance the  poor  little  invalid  is  taken  home. 

"  So  inconsiderate !  "  says  Lady  Stamer,  ad- 
dressing a  large  audience  a  little  later  on, 
including  Eaton  and  Marian.  "But  some 
people  are  never  happy  unless  they  are 
putting  themselves  en  evidence.  So  selfish, 
too,  to  spoil  so  charming  a  day,"  with  a  smile 
at  Crawford  who  has  just  come  up. 

•'  You  can  hardly  say  she  spoiled  the  day," 
says  Marian  gravely.  "It  is  now  so  late  that 
I  expect  we  ought  to  feel  the  day,  however 
charming  " — with  on  her  part  a  gracious 
glance  at  her  host — "  to  be  at  an  end." 
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"  Still,  to  leave  an  unpleasant  feeling  behind 
her.  That  is  so  unpardonable,"  says  Lady 
Stamer.  "  You  all  know  what  I  mean.  One 
hates  to  look  back  on  a  day  that  has  even 
a  soupcon  of  unpleasantness  about  it ;  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that  that  little  girl  has " 

"  One  would  think  she  fell  over  the  cliff  on 
purpose,"  says  Stamer  with  an  unmistakable 
sneer. 

"  I'm  afraid  we  must  not  think  of  the  day, 
Lady  Stamer,  though  it  is  more  than  good  of 
you  to  concern  yourself  about  it,"  says  Craw- 
ford courteously.  "  What  we  have  to  think 
of  really,  is  Miss  D'Arcy's  foot.  I  fear  it  is 
badly  hurt,  and  the  shock  to  her  system — I 
dread  that  too." 

Somebody  calling  him  at  this  moment,  he 
walks  away,  providentially  no  doubt.  Lady 
Stamer,  turning  to  her  son,  clutches  his 
arm. 

"  You  never  gave  me  a  hint,"  says  she. 
"  I  never  even  suspected  it.  Just  fancy  what 
a  sly  little  creature  she  is.  Been  throwing 
her  cap  at  him  all  this  time,  and  so  carefully 
that  not  one  of  us  has  been  the  wiser !     Oh  ! 
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these  modern  girls  !  These  nineteenth  century 
debutantes  I  No  sooner  on  the  ground  are 
they,  than  they  score  the  highest  number. 
Well,  he  is  enormously  rich,  therefore,  as  the 
world  goes,  enormously  foolish.  We  can  only 
pray  for  him,  that  he  may  escape  that  girl's 
bare-faced  machinations." 

"  We'll  all  pray  for  that,"  says  Mr.  Blount. 
"  His  gain,  you  see,  would  be  our  loss." 

"  Have  you  ordered  the  carriage,  Bartholo- 
mew ?  "  demands  his  aunt  sharply. 

"Eaton  did,"  says  he  cheerfully,  "the 
moment  he  heard  that  Evelyn  had  gone 
home." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Blount,  what  a  suggestion,"  says 
Mrs.  Coventry,  who  has  just  come  up,  and  has 
at  once  grasped  the  situation,  and  is  prepared 
to  revel  therein.  "  Are  you  all,  then,  in  love 
with  Miss  D'Arcy  ?  On  what  small  threads 
everything  hangs.  If  that  bush  had  given 
way  a  second  sooner,  or  Mr.  Crawford  had 
been  a  second  later,  the  entire  male  population 
of  Fenton  would  have  been  in  deep  black 
next  week." 

"  Even  so,"  says  Batty  imperturbably. 
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"  And  you,  Captain  Stamer  ? "  says  she. 
"  What  is  your  opinion  ?  " 

"  I  can't  answer  for  the  entire  population," 
says  he  as  imperturbably,  "  but  for  myself, 
yesr 

"  Two,"  says  she  laughing,  "  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford three.  You  think  I  may  count  on  him  ?  " 
appealing  directly  to  Lady  Stamer,  whose  eyes 
by  this  time  are  daggers. 

"I  know  nothing  of  him,"  says  she  cohlly, 
"  except  that  I  hear  he  is  undeniably  charit- 
able." 

"Ah.  More  than  can  be  said  of  all  Mr. 
Vaudrey's  parishioners,"  says  Mrs.  Coventry 
ill-naturedly,  with  her  usual  uncompromising 
stare ;  Lady  Stamer's  charities  being,  as  a 
rule,  as  few  and  far  between  as  the  currants 
in  the  orthodox  school  pudding. 
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CHAPTEE   XIII. 

To  be  the  subject  of  universal  interest  is  one 
thing,  to  be  compelled  to  lie  all  day  on  a 
sofa  and  see  nobody  is  quite  another.  To- 
day, the  third  since  her  accident.  Miss  D'Arcy 
has  openly  rebelled,  and  has  insisted,  not  only 
on  being  brought  downstairs  by  the  colonel 
and  placed  on  the  drawing-room  lounge, 
but  on  seeing  whosoever  may  chance  to 
call. 

Everybody  has  been  thoroughly  kind. 
Everybody  has  called  each  day.  Mrs.  Wyld- 
ing-Weekes  has  indeed  outdone  herself  in 
good-nature,  and  leaves  behind  her  the  im- 
pression that  she  must  have  literally  left  bare 
her  houses,  which  are  very  numerous,  to 
judge  by  the  huge  baskets  of  grapes  and  roses 
she  has  brought  with  her  on  each  occasion  of 
her  calling.  Xot  even  by  Mr.  Crawford  has 
she  been  excelled,  though   his   grapes   have 
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been  sent  down  in  a  lavish  profusion.  It  is  a 
real  good  time  for  the  younger  members  of 
the  D'Arcy  household.  They  have  under- 
stood at  last  what  it  must  be  like  to  sit  under 
one's  own  vine.  Grapes  rain  upon  them. 
There  is  a  small  person  aged  five,  who  has 
been  proved  guilty  of  the  blood-curdling  hope, 
that  "Evelyn  will  fall  over  the  rocks  every 
day."  This  young  person  has  been  threatened 
with  a  spanking  if  he  says  it  again. 

Being  so  determined  to  re-enter  society, 
Evelyn,  as  usual,  gains  her  point.  Mrs. 
D'Arcy  has  dressed  her  up  in  a  dear  little 
white  robe,  with  tiny  frillings  of  lace  every- 
where—a present  from  Marian  after  one  of 
her  Parisian  trips.  The  frill  round  the  neck 
seems  to  hug  the  pretty  white  throat  for  very 
love  of  it,  and  the  sleeves,  made  loose,  fall 
back  and  show  the  rounded  arms  beneath. 
Her  soft  hair  has  been  gathered  up  into  a  huge 
loose  knot  on  the  top  of  her  head. 

"  Well,  if  somebody  doesn't  call,  it  will  be  a 
shame,"  says  Mrs.  D'Arcy,  surveying  her  work 
with  admiration.  "  I  never  saw  you  look  so 
nice.     One  should  always  lie  on  a  lounge,  and 
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wear  a  loose  white  frock,  and  be  a  little  ill,  to 
look  one's  hestT 

"  Give  me  a  looking-glass,"  says  Miss  D'Arcy 
promptly  ;  roused  to  a  pleased  curiosity  by 
these  thrillinof  remarks. 

"  Don't  you  see  ?  "  says  Mrs.  D'Arcy. 

"Yes — ye-es.  I  know  what  you  mean. 
You  would  like  to  be  one  of  the  Eoman  girls 
in  Alma  Tadema's  pictures." 

"  /  should  ?  No.  But  I  think  you  might 
ibe.  I  daresay  he  would  paint  you  if  he  could 
see  you  now." 

"  I  daresay,"  says  Miss  D'Arcy  with  much 
contempt.  "  Well,  I  hope  I'm  more  important 
than  one  of  those  Eoman  girls,  anyway.  They 
never  do  anything  but  sit  in  a  marble  bath 
and  eat  fruit  all  day  so  far  as  I  can  find  out." 

"  It's  true,"  says  Mrs.  D'Arcy  thoughtfully. 
"  Whilst  you " 

"  Can  fall  over  a  cliff  at  any  moment.  That's 
what  you  ought  to  say,  isn't  it  ?  "  says  Evelyn 
with  a  little  laugh. 

"I  must  go  and  see  about  the  jam,"  says 
Mrs.  D'Arcy  suddenly.  "  If  any  one  calls.  Til 
tell  Mary  to  show  them  iti  here  ;  though  I  do 
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hope,  Evelyn,  it  won't  be  too  much  for  you. 
However,  so  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  I  don't 
think  cheerful  society  ever  did  anybody  harm. 
But  the  colonel " 

"  Yes  ?  "  says  Evelyn  eagerly,  raising  herself 
on  her  arm.  "  The  colonel  is  worse  than  ever 
to-day,  isn't  he,  auntie  ?  Nothing  fresh  about 
that  horrid  business,  is  there?" 

"No,  dear.     Nothing  fresh." 

"  Are  you  sure.  Why  don't  you  look  at 
me?  I  thought  there  was  something  queer 
about  him  as  he  carried  me  down.  His  dear 
arms  seemed  to  tremble.  Oh,  Kitty ! "  (in 
supreme  moments  she  calls  her  by  her  Chris- 
tian name)  "  I  do  hope " 

"  Now,  don't  agitate  yourself,  Evelyn ;  you 
know  the  longer  you  are  laid  up  the  more  un- 
happy we  shall  be.  For  the  colonel's  sake  try 
to  get  well,  and,"  with  a  little  break  in  her 
voice,  "for  mine,  dear.  I  fear — I  fear  that 
there  are  bad  days  before  us." 

"  Oh ;  I  fear  it  too,"  says  the  girl  sadly. 
"  Was  there  another  letter  to-day  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Nothing  very  bad,  you  know  ;  but 
threatening  alwa3^s.     I'm  afraid  he  will  have 
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to  pay  that  money.  Well,"  with  a  sigh  and  a 
brave  attempt  at  a  smile,  "  perhaps  we  shan't 
either.  No  one  can  ever  be  sure  of  anything 
in  this  life.  It  is  a  providential  arrangement 
that  the  bad  and  the  good  strokes  are  equally 
uncertain.  Now  lie  quietly  there,  darling,  and 
rest  yourself,  and  I'll  be  back  as  soon  as  ever 
I  can.  But  you  know  what  Matilda  is  ? " 
Matilda  is  the  cook.  A  good  many  of  us 
know  what  Matilda  is. 

She  kisses  her  httle  patient  and  disappears 
by  one  door,  almost  as  Crawford  is  ushered 
into  Evelyn's  presence  through  another. 

"  Oh !  I'm  so  glad  you've  come,*'  cries  Evelyn 
with  a  quick  smile  that  is  full  of  honest 
pleasure.  "  I  thought  you  would.  And  it  has 
been  so  dull— so  dreadfully  dull,  ever  since 
I — spoiled  your  party  !  " 

"  Ever  since  my  unfortunate  party  spoiled 
your  foot,  rather.  Is  it  better?  Eeally.  I 
have  brought  you,"  taking  a  small  phial  from 
his  pocket,  "  a  lotion — a  strange  mingling  of 
strange  drugs,  that  I  learned  to  make  whilst 
in  the  East.  I  learned  many  things  there  ; 
though  the  things  I  sought  failed  me.     It  will 
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act  like  a  charm.  I  should  have  brought  it 
sooner,  but  I  had  to  send  to  Paris  for  one  or 
two  of  the  ingredients." 

"  How  kind  of  you.  You  were  in  the  East, 
then  ?  "  ^ 

"  Yes.  Over  best  part  of  Asia ;  the  most 
unknown  parts.  For  ten  years  I  lived  there 
amongst  the  tribes,  and  learned  many  of  their 
secrets." 

"  What  a  change  from  the  life  here,"  says 
she  thoughtfully.  "  I  have  often  longed  for 
something  like  that.  To  get  away  entirely — 
to  another  state  of  being  altogether.  And 
you  have  really  tasted  it.     I  envy  you." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  need  not,"  returns  he  with  an 
inscrutable  smile.  He  is  silent  for  a  moment. 
"  This  lotion  is  harmless,  but  powerful.  It 
will  deaden  pain  at  once,  and  give  a  quick 
recovery  to  any  bruise.  And  your  foot  ? 
Does  it  hurt  you  much  ?  " 

"  A  little  always.  But  I  am  rather  ashamed 
of  tlie  fuss  I  have  made  over  it.  Still,  Mr. 
Crawford,"  looking  at  liim  imploringly,  "  I 
don't  think  I  quite  spoiled  your  day,  did  I  ?  It 
was  nearly  over,  wasn't  it,  now  ?  when  I  fell 
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down  that  awful  place,"  with  a  shudder.  She 
pauses  here,  and  grows  a  little  white  and 
nervous. 

"  Why  will  you  return  to  it  ? "  says  he 
sharply.  "Let  it  alone.  You  spoiled  no 
day ;  but  if  you  had  spoiled  a  thousand,  do 
you  think  they  would  count  against  a  single 
painful  throb  of  yours  ?     No  ;  beheve  me  !  " 

"  And  they  were  all  just  going  home,  weren't 
they  ?  They  didn't  lose  very  much  ?  I  have 
been  rather  fretty  about  it,"  says  she  nerv- 
ously ;  "  because  one  hates  to  feel  oneself  a 
nuisance,  you  know,  and  Lady  Stamer " 

"  Oh  !  "  says  he,  rising  abruptly  to  his  feet. 
An  unpleasant  adjective  coupled  with  Lady 
Stamer's  name  falls  in  a  dulled  fashion  on  the 
air.  Evelyn  decides  to  take  no  notice  of  it. 
He  takes  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  then  stands  still  beside  her,  looking  down 
on  her  lovely  pallid  face.  "  You  are  better  ? 
Tell  me  that.  Anything  else  is  of  no  conse- 
quence," says  he  abruptly. 

"  On  the  road  to  being  quite  well,"  says  she. 
She  pauses  ;  tears  grow  in  her  eyes.  She  looks 
at  him  and  finally  holds  out  her  hand  and  slips 
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it  into  his.  "  Well,  now^''  says  she,  "  but  only 
for  you — if  you  had  not  been  there ;  how 
would  it  be  with  me  at  this  moment?  I 
should  be  dead — they  would  be  burying  me." 

"  Oh,  no !  "  cries  he,  so  fiercely  that  the  pain 
of  the  thought  becomes  apparent. 

"But  yes,  indeed.  I  have  thought  it  all 
over  and  I  am  sure  of  it.  That  horrible  depth 
below  me" — with  another  swift  shiver — "I 
seem  to  see  it  always.  I  should  have  gone 
down — down — and — I  am  £flad  I  fainted," 
says  she  with  a  little  gesture  that  betrays  the 
horror  of  that  past  moment.  "  I  lost  some- 
thing of  the  fear  then ;  but  what  I  did  not  lose 
is  the  memory  of  your  coming  to  me.  Oh, 
the  relief  of  it !  "  She  recovers  herself  a  little 
and  smiles  faintly.  "  I  owe  you  my  life,"  says 
she  ;  "  you  saved  it." 

She  is  hardly  prepared  for  the  change  that 
passes  over  his  face  as  she  says  this.  He  rises 
abruptly  and  with  hurried  steps  strides  up  and 
down  the  room.  He  seems  almost  to  have  for- 
gotten her.  A  dark  flush  dj^es  his  cheek  and 
brow. 

"  To  save  a  life  !     If  that  might  be  !     A  life 
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for  a  life  !  Expiation !  Value — value  re- 
ceived  "    He  mutters  to  himself  hurriedly  ; 

that  anxious  rapt  inward  look  she  had  noticed 
on  his  face  before,  is  here  now,  strongly  ac- 
centuated. But  even  as  she  dwells  on  it — it 
fades. 

"No,  no.  You  exaggerate  the  matter.  I 
saved  no  life,"  says  he  with  something  of 
despair  in  his  quiet  tone,  as  he  drops  once 
.more  into  the  chair  beside  her.  "I,"  with  a 
faint  smile,  "  could  not  be  so  fortunate.  I 
was  happy  enough  to  be  the  one  to  lift  you 
from  your  unpleasant  position,  but  believe  me 
you  were  quite  safe  in  that  bush,  and  if  I  had 
not  come  to  your  rescue  a  hundred  others 
woidd  have  done  so." 

"  There  were  not  a  hundred  there." 

"  What  of  that  ?  One  would  have  sufficed 
to  bring  you  to  safe  quarters,  and  surely  there 
was  one  "—he  looks  at  her  intently — "  there 
was  Stamer." 

"  Yes.  But  it  was  you  who  saved  me.  I 
shall  never  forget  that.  You  will  take  no 
credit  to  yourself,"  says  she,  smiling,  but  with 
tears  in  her  earnest  eyes.     "  But  I  will  give 
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you  credit  in  spite  of  yourself.     I  know  what 

I  think  of  you " 

.  She  is  so  sweet,  so  kind,  so  lovable,  and 
withal  so  pale  and  fragile  a  little  creature, 
that,  looking  at  her,  his  whole  sound  judg- 
ment gives  way,  and  thoughts,  beliefs,  hopes 
— hitherto  religiously  suppressed — give  way, 
and  nature  springs  into  sudden  power. 

Is  it — can  it  be  possible  ?  May  there  be  a 
touch  of  heaven  for  him  on  earth — for  him,  to 
whom  no  other  heaven  can  be  known  ?  And 
shall  he  grasp  it  ? 

Inaction  seems  impossible  to  him.  He 
leaves  her,  and  standing  by  the  window 
battles  wildly  with  a  conscience  grown  strong 
through  years  of  warfare.  Shall  it,  or  shall  it 
not  be  ?  Finally  he  comes  off,  as  he  believes, 
full  victor,  whilst  conscience  sits  in  shade  and 
laughs  at  him,  waiting  for  the  opportunities 
that  are  so  sure  to  come. 

"Evelyn,"  says  he,  in  a  dry,  harsh  tone, 
that  is  yet  so  full  of  love  and  tenderness  as  to 
be  eloquence  itself,  "  if  it  be  possible  to  you, 
take  pity  on  me."  He  has  come  away  from 
the  window  now  and  is  standing  by  her  couch. 
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looking  down  at  her,  a  world  of  longing  in  his 
gaze.  "  I  am  old — I  am  unlovable.  I  have 
no  single  thing  to  make  me  desirable  in  your 
eyes ;  no  smallest  thing  to  commend  me  to 
the  liking  of  any  woman.  And  yet  I  have 
dared  to  set  my  heart  on  you !  You,  and  you 
only,  I  love,  or  ever  have  loved.  Let  me  love 
you?     Let  me  marry  you." 

She  does  not  answer  immediately — a  minute 
elapses,  and  then : 

"  OA,  no  I "  says  she  faintly.  And  then 
again.  "  Don't — dont."  She  struggles  into 
a  sitting  posture,  regardless  of  the  pain  it 
costs  her,  and  holds  out  her  hands  to  him  in 
a  little  distressed  fashion. 

"  Oh  !     What  a  pity,"  says  she.     "  I " 

"Not  another  word,"  says  Crawford  calmly. 
He  presses  her  hands,  releases  them,  and 
pushing  back  his  chair  moves  away  a  step  or 
two.  His  head  has  fallen  a  little,  but  he  has 
so  placed  himself  that  he  stands  behind  her 
lounge  and  is  therefore  unseen  by  her.  Yet 
somehow  she  knows  it  all,  every  line,  every 
throb,  as  women  do  who  have  any  heart 
at  all. 
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He  feels  numbed — uncertain — a  little  cold, 
physically.  All  through  the  sharp  pain  that 
is  racking  him  he  is  conscious  that  he  is 
asking  himself  idly  and  indifferently  whether 
there  is  not  a  draught  somewhere;  through 
that  door  or  through  that  window?  No — no, 
of  course  not ;  it  is  folly.  They  would  not  let 
a  draught  play  upon  her. 

And  this — this  ruined  hope  of  his — it  had 
been  a  folly  too.  How  had  he  ever  been  mad 
enough  to  believe  that  she  would  consent  to 
spend  her  life  with  him  ?  With  him  !  Even 
as  he  stands  here,  grey-headed,  old  enough  to 
be  her  father,  the  madness  of  it  is  apparent 
enough.  And  if  she  knew  all.  If  all  was  laid 
bare  before  her,  and  she  could  see  the  brand 
of  Cain  lying  (to  him)  so  largely  writ  upon 
his  brow  that  he  marvels  how  any  soul  who 
runs  can  help  but  read  it — how  then  ? 

Children,  they  say,  are  sharp  to  see ;  and 
she,  what  is  she  but  a  child  ?  How  is  it  she 
has  not  seen  that  crimson  stain? 

Well,  it  is  at  an  end.  He  makes  a  little 
strange,  subdued,  finite  gesture  with  his 
hands.     We  are  all  mad  at  times.     No  doubt 
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his  maddest  moment  overcame  him  a  while 
since,  when  he  asked  her  to  marry  him.  In 
his  sound  senses  he  could  not  have  done  it. 
It  is  over — it  is  over.  He  is  back  in  his 
normal  state,  where  only  the  secret  remorse 
that  haunts  him  night  and  day  has  any  right 
to  be.  For  him  there  must  be  no  joy,  no 
sweetness,  no  light.  He  but  courted  an 
additional  turn  of  the  torture  screw  when  he 
dreamt  of  it. 

He  is  vaguely  aware  of  a  sense  of  cruel 
satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  now  he  is 
suffering  even  more  keenly  than  usual.  A 
fresh  element  of  misery  has  fallen  into  his  lot. 
No  alleviation  of  his  ever  present  melancholy 
is  to  be  possible  to  him.  He  has  sinned.  It 
is  but  just  that  he  shall  suffer  now.  Perhaps, 
at  the  last  there  may  be  pardon — expia- 
tion. 

A  heavy  sigh  bursts  from  him.  A  sense  of 
passionate  revolt  shakes  his  very  soul.  Oh, 
for  one  touch  of  present  bliss,  and  let  the 
future  destroy  him  as  it  will ! 

With  a  violent  start  he  comes  back  to  the 
fact  that  Evelyn  has  risen  on  her  elbow  and 
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has  turned  her  face  to  his.  With  both  her 
own  small  hands  she  takes  one  of  his,  and 
presses  it  imploringly. 

"Mr.  Crawford,"  says  she,  "don't  be  angry 
with  me.     I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  Angry  !  "  cries  he  with  a  burst  of  vehem- 
ence. "Not  angry.  Brokenhearted,  if  you 
will,  but  not  angry." 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  worse !  "  exclaims  she 
miserably.  "  Oh,  do  not  be  that  either."  She 
struggles  with  herself  ineffectually,  and  in  the 
end  bursts  into  tears.  "It  is  my  fault,"  sobs 
she  bitterly,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 
"  But  indeed  I  did  not  mean  it." 

"  My  darling  !  My  poor  child,"  says  Craw- 
ford. "  All  this  is  too  much  for  you.  I  am 
selfish — thoughtless.  I  entreat  you,  Evelyn, 
to  be  calm,  to  remember  how  weak  you  still 
must  be.  As  for  me — what  am  I  ?  Why 
should  you  trouble  yourself  in  this  way  about 
me?  Yet  your  tears — such  blessed  tears  of 
sympathy — should  surely  help  to  wash  away 

.      There,   there,  now,  be    sensible,  my 

dear.  I  have  unnerved  you.  It  was  only  a 
dream,  Evelyn — a  foolish  dream  of  mine — an 
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old  man's  dream.  Forget  it !  Let  us  be  tlie 
friends  we  have  been  up  to  this." 

"  Oh,  that  we  might  be !  "  says  she  sorrow- 
fully. She  knows  instinctively  that  the  old 
pleasant  relations  between  them  can  never  be 
quite  the  same  again. 

"Let  nothing  come  between  us,"  says  he 
earnestly.  There  is  a  reflection  of  her  own 
thought  in  his  face  as  he  bends  over  her, 
and  presses  a  farewell  kiss  upon  her  cold 
little  hand. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

Outside  he  comes  face  to  face  with  Captain 
Stamer.  The  two  men  exchange  the  barest 
greetings,  but  even  in  the  short  time  it  takes 
to  make  the  most  barren  of  salutations  Stamer 
has  been  able  to  read  the  signs  of  agitation 
that  lie  round  Crawford's  mouth  and  shine 
in  his  melancholy  eyes.  They  ought  to  have 
produced  sympathy,  but  the  younger  man  is 
only  sensible  of  an  increased  resentment, 
mingled  with  a  sense  of  contemptuous  anger, 
that  takes  him  into  Miss  D'Arcy's  presence 
in  a  far  from  amicable  mood. 

The  sight  of  Evelyn's  tear-stained  eyes,  and 
cheeks  whiter  than  snow,  has  not  the  effect  of 
softeningr  these  feelinc^s. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  exclaims  he,  put- 
ting strong  pressure  on  himself,  and  trying 
to  speak  sympathetically.  "  Something  has 
distressed  you  ?  "     He  looks  down  at  her  in  a 
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terribly  interrogative  fasliion.  He  is  unaware 
of  the  distinct  disapproval  that  is  in  his  whole 
air.  Of  this  he  is  unconscious  ;  the  one  thing 
of  which  he  is  conscious  at  this  instant  is, 
that  it  is  unbearable  to  him  that  Crawford 
should  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  her 
cry. 

"  Nothing — nothing  at  all,"  says  she,  colour- 
ing hotly.  She  feels  the  disapproval  and 
resents  it.  The  one  had  thought  only  of  her 
pain,  the  other  in  his  selfishness  is  thinking 
only  of  himself.  She  forgets  the  fact  that  his 
selfishness  rises  out  of  his  love  for  her,  and 
that  to  all  women  such  selfishness  is  sweet. 
"  Call  it  pain,  anything  you  will.  After  all," 
with  a  very  poor  attempt  at  a  smile,  "  I  have 
not  so  much  pluck  as  you  thought  I  had, 
have  I?  A  sprained  ankle,  that  isn't  even 
properly  sprained,  should  not  do  one  up  so 
entirely,  should  it  ?  " 

"No,"  says  he.  Her  pathetic  little  ques- 
tions have  not  reduced  him  to  a  proper  frame 
of  mind.  He  is  not  struck  to  contrition  by 
her  pale  face.  She  compares  him  with  her  last 
visitor,  and  the  comparison  seems  to  reduce 
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Stamer  to  a  terribly  low  level.  As  for  him, 
lie  is  thinking  only  that  she  is  concealing 
something  from  him  ;  something  about  Craw- 
ford !  Great  lieaven  !  A  man  old  enough  to 
be  her  grandfather  !  This  is  a  palpable  ex- 
aggeration. But  a  man  in  a  temper  should 
always  be  allowed  a  wide  margin. 

"You  see  it  isn't  a  sprain,  exactly,"  says 
Evelyn,  now  bent  on  confining  herself  to  the 
conventional  society  talk ;  "  Dr.  Bland  was 
here  this  morning,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  he  says  it  will  be  nothing — 
that  I  shall  be  quite  myself  again  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"That  is  very  good  news,"  in  a  tone  that 
would  not  have  been  out  of  place  at  the 
reading  of  a  will. 

"Thank  you.     I  knew  you  would  like  to 

hear  it.    I  should  count  myself  fortunate " 

she  breaks  off  here,  and  a  light  comes  into 
her  eyes.  "  Oh,  more,''  cries  she — "  I  should 
feel  thankful !  If  Mr.  Crawford  had  not 
caught  me  when  he  did,  I  should " 

"  He  was  fortunate,"  interrupts  Stamer 
gloomily.      "  But  there  is  no  reason  for  deify- 

25-2 
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ing  him.  I — any  one  of  us  there — would 
have  brought  you  up  safe  and  sound  if  he 
hadn't." 

"Oh,  I  know  that.  I  feel  it,"  says  she 
graciously.     "  But  you  see — he  did  it." 

"  Yes.  That  will  be  a  reproach  to  us  for 
ever.  I  see  what  you  mean."  His  manner 
at  all  events  is  ungraciousness  itself. 

"  I  don't  think  you  do.  I  mean  only  that 
I  cannot  forget  that  I  owe  my  life  to  Mr. 
Crawford." 

"You  do  ?26><,"  says  he  passionately.  "There 
was  no  question  of  death.  Were  we  all 
cowards  or  fools  save  that  one  man  ?  You 
have  known  me  a  long  time,  Evelyn — was 
I  likely  to  desert  you  at  such  a  moment  ?  I 
was  on  the  point  of  dropping  over,  when — 
he  forestalled  me.  And  if  /  had  not  been 
there,  Bertram  would  have  gone  to  you,  or 
else  Batty." 

"  How  many  friends  one  has,"  says  she, 
smiling  at  him  with  a  pretty  gratitude.  "How 
can  I  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am?  But," 
softly,  "  you  would  not  have  me  be  ungrateful^ 
would  you  ?  " 
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"  Ungrateful  ?  " 

"  To  Mr.  Crawford,"  says  she  in  her  little 
gentle  way. 

"Certainly  not,"  with  much  virtue,  but 
increased  ill-temper. 

"That's  what  I  thought,"  sweetly.  "In- 
gratitude, the  ancients  tell  us,  is  the  worst 
of  all  vices." 

"  Then  I'm  afraid  you  have  been  guilty 
of  it."  He  pauses  as  he  looks  at  her  and 
there  is  an  undeniable  touch  of  satisfaction 
in  his  tone.  "  I  saw  Crawford  as  he  left  the 
house." 

"  Well  ?  "  A  wise  man  would  have  been 
warned  by  her  eyes.  But  when  was  a  lover 
wise  ? 

"  Well  ?     And  I  found  you  in  tears." 

"  That  might  argue  him  ungrateful." 

"  It  might.  But  somehow  it  doesn't.  Time 
is  of  some  small  value  now  and  then,  and 
these  last  two  months  have  not  left  me  entirely 
ignorant.  The  coming  to  conclusions,  too,  is 
a  matter  not  given  over  entirely  to  oneself." 

"  What  does  this  all  lead  up  to  ?  "  demands 
she  shortly. 
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"  To  the  fact  that  he  proposed  to  you  to- 
day— and  was  rejected." 

The  note  of  malignant  triumph  in  the  last 
assertion  is  abominable. 

"All  that  is  a  sort  of  a  question,"  says  she 
coldly.  "  It  is,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for 
saying  it,  a  kind  of  mean  way  of  finding  out 
things." 

"Is  it?  Then  I  w^ill  put  it  in  blunt  English. 
Did  he  propose  to  you  to-day?  and  did  you 
refuse  him  ?  " 

"  Ah !  "  says  she  with  a  slight  return  of 
the  mischief  that  is  so  largely  ingrained  in 
her.  "  Now  that  is  something  like  a  respect- 
able cross-examination." 

"  Well,  will  you  answer  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  question,"  says  she  with  a  c[uick 
touch  of  hauteur,  "  that  neither  you  nor  any 
other  man  has  any  right  to  ask." 

She  has  grown  a  little  pale. 

"  That  means  that  I  have  guessed  rightly." 

"  You  are  very  rude,"  says  she  coldly. 
"  Mr.  Crawford  came  here  to-day  merely  to 
ask  how  I  was,  and  whether  my  foot  was 
very  painful.    It  was    the    first    time    I   had 
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seen  him  since  lie  rescued  me  from  tliat 
terrible  position,  and  I  felt  nervous,  and  1 — 
I " 

"  Oh !  That  Avill  do,"  says  he  with  a  short 
laugh,  rising  and  pushing  back  his  chair 
abruptly.  "  Pray  don't  go  on  with  it.  You  do 
it  very  badiy.  Well,"  with  a  note  of  bitter 
satisfaction,  "  you  have  refused  him,  anyway 
— that's  something  gained.  And  serve  him 
right  too !     The  presumption  of " 

"  Stop,  Eaton  !  I  should  advise  you  not 
to  go  on  with  it,"  says  she,  extreme  anger  in 
her  voice.  "  You  too  do  it  very  badly.  I  beg 
you  to  remember  yourself." 

"  Have  I  forgotten  ?  "  demands  he,  looking 
sternly  down  at  her. 

"  Almost.  I  saved  you,"  says  she  with  a 
touch  of  contempt.  "  Mr.  Crawford  is  my 
friend,  as  you  know,  and  you  come  here  to 
abuse  him  to  me.  Could  anything  be  in 
worse  taste  ?  " 

"  A  few  things,  as  it  seems  to  me,"  with 
a  flasli  from  his  dark  eyes.  "  Your  sudden 
friendship  for  this  adventurer,  for  example." 

"  It  is  absurd  to  talk  like  that,"  says  the 
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girl  indignantly.  "  All  the  world  knows  who 
Mr.  Crawford's  people  are." 

"  All  the  world  knows  too  that  his  people 
seem  very  slow  about  taking  any  notice  of 
him." 

"  Of  course  I  don't  know  what  he  has  done 
to  you,"  said  Miss  D'Arcy,  "  to  rouse  these 
revengeful  feelings  in  your  breast,  but  to  be 
unjust  is  to  be  foolish.  Do  you  think  if  Mr. 
Crawford's  people  had  really  tabooed  him,  the 
reason  for  it  would  not  have  filtered  here  ?  If 
you  were  not  so  blindly  prejudiced  you  would 
know  that  to  keep  secret  anything  is  im- 
possible nowadays.  I  daresay  the  real  truth 
is  that  he  dislikes  his  people,  that  they  are 
disagreeable  to  him,  and  that  he  likes  to  be 
alone.  To  me  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
people  might  prove  disagreeable  and  that  one 
would  sometimes  like  to  be  alone." 

"  Is  that  a  hint  ?  "  says  he  with  an  abomin- 
able laugh. 

"  I  never  hint ! "  says  Miss  D'Arcy  with 
justifiable  scorn.  "  When  I  want  to  say  a 
thing,  I  say  it." 

"  You  do ! "  says  he. 
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Now,  altliougli  this  last  speech  conveys  a 
distinct  agreeing  with  her,  it  somehow  angers 
her  more  than  anything  that  has  gone  be- 
fore. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  like  that, 
Eaton  ?  "  says  she,  sitting  up  a  little,  and  not 
even  feeling  the  pain  in  her  foot  as  she  does  so. 
"Why  should  you  come  here  to-day  to  be 
rude  to  me  ?  If  you  think  you  can  induce 
me  to  change  my  opinion  about  Mr.  Craw- 
ford you  do  not  know  me.  I  understand 
him,  if  you  don't.  He  was  unhappy  when  he 
came  here  ;  why,  I  do  not  know — and  now  " — 
with  a  little  quiver  of  emotion  that  softens 
her  charming  if  angry  face — "  I  am  afraid 
he  is  unhappier  still.  But  I  believe  him 
to  be  the  kindest,  the  best  man  in  the 
world." 

"  A  tremendous  character  to  give  any  one 
on  so  short  a  notice." 

"  I  know  him  at  least  to  be  supremely 
charitable." 

"  As  I  warned  you  just  now,  you  know 
nothing  whatever  about  him  beyond  his  name 
— which  I  hope  is  his." 
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"  I  know  Hm  to  be  charitable,"  persists  -she 
two  crimson  spots  dyeing  her  cheeks  in  the 
heat  of  the  argument. 

"  And  that,  you  think,  will  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins.  "Well,  I  daresay  that  will  be  of  use 
to  him." 

"  At  all  events,  I  know  somebody  whose 
sins  will  have  to  go  without  that  clothing." 

S tamer  laughs.  There  is  not  much  mirth 
in  his  laugh,  it  must  be  confessed. 

"  You  needn't  be  at  such  pains  to  give  me 
your  true  opinion  of  me,"  says  he.  "  I  can 
ojuess  at  it.  But  this  Crawford  now — this 
Admirable  Crichton  of  yours — how  is  it  that 
you  find  him  so  far  above  the  common 
herd  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  sneer,"  says  she.  "  But 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  as  good  a  man  as  Mr. 
Crawford.  You  should  hear  Mr.  Vaudrey 
speak  of  him,  and  T  suppose  he  is  a  judge  of 
what  a  good  man  should  be." 

"The  last  judge  in  the  world.  Mr.  Vau- 
drey is  himself  so  full  of  the  divine  milk  of 
human-kindness  that  he  can  see  sin  in  no 
man.     All  his  geese  are  swans.     Were  he  to 
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teir  me  Crawford  was  a  saint,  it  would  be  to 
me  an  additional  spur  to  look  out  for  tlie 
hoofs  somewhere.  To  Mr.  Vaudrey,  because 
Crawford  lavishes  his  money  on  the  old 
hypocrites  that  live  on  him,  Vaudrey — his 
new  neighbour  appears  possessed  of  all  the 
virtues.  Yet  this  new  neighbour  of  ours 
is  in  all  probability  as  great  an  adventurer 
as " 

"  I  will  not  hear  you  speak  of  him  like  that," 
interrupts  she,  flushing  hotly.  "  I  will  hear 
nothing  against  him.'' 

"Oh,  if  he  is  a  sacred  subject!"  says  he 
with  a  sneer.  He  pauses.  There  is  indeed 
a  little  silence  that  is  growing  fast  toward 
awkwardness  when  she  breaks  it. 

"  I  am  tired,"  says  she  coldly.  "  It  is  the 
pain,  perhaps,  or  perhaps  it  is " 

"  Yes,  it  is  my  fault,"  says  he  quickly.  "  I 
know  what  you  are  thinking — that  I  am  a 
brute."     He  has  grown  rather  pale. 

"  Oh,  no,  you  mustn't  blame  yourself,"  says 
she,  still  very  coldly.  "  You  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Please  do  not  blame 
yourself!     But — I  am  tired  really.     I  should 
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like  to  be  alone.  If  you  would  not  mind, 
my " 

"  Certainly  not !  "  says  he,  rising.  "  I  very 
much  regret  you  did  not  give  me  a  hint  to  go 
sooner."  He  is  feeling  chilled,  thrown  back 
upon  himself  by  her  unfriendly  manner. 
"  For  the  matter  of  that,"  sa^^s  he  with  a  con- 
ventional smile,  "  I  am  going  away  not  only 
for  to-day  but  for  a  good  many  days  to  come. 
We  have  been  ordered  to  Dublin.  I  start  to- 
morrow. I  shall  not  see  you  again  for  some 
time." 

"  Oh ! "  says  she.  A  little  delicate  flush 
flies  to  her  brow,  and  now,  receding,  leaves 
her  very  white.  After  a  moment  she  looks 
up  at  him. 

"  Marian  is  leaving  too  ?  "  says  she. 

"  Yes." 

"  She  too  is  going  to  Ireland  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  That  will  be  pleasant  for  both  of  you." 

"Yes." 

"  Is  she  too  going  to  Dublin  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Ah  I  "    says    she.     After   this   stiff  cross- 
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examination  she  sinks  back  upon  her  seat  as 
though  exhausted  bodily  and  mentally. 

A  lengthened  pause  ensues.  All  those 
yeses  had  fallen  from  him  mechanically ;  he 
had  heard  her  words  indeed,  but  his  thoughts 
had  been  miles  away.  The  thrumming  of  a 
huge  bumble  bee  upon  the  window  pane,  en- 
raged at  its  imprisonment,  is  the  only  sound 
that  breaks  the  oppressive  stillness  of  the 
day. 

"  I  shan't  be  back  till  Christmas,"  says  the 
young  man  at  last,  without  looking  up.  If 
he  had  said,  "  I  shan't  be  back  for  ten 
years,"  his  voice  could  not  have  been  more 
melancholy. 

"Christmas  is  not  very  far  off,"  she  says 
quite  calmly. 

"  True,"  says  he.  All  his  melancholy  seems 
to  be  dispersed  on  the  moment ;  a  determined 
hardness  takes  its  place.  "  To  some  of  us,  no 
doubt,  it  sounds  as  though  it  were  even  near. 
Well,"  coming  closer  to  her  and  holding  out 
his  hand — "  Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,"  returns  she,  letting  him  take 
her  slim  little  hand,  but  refusing  to  return  his 
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pressure,  which  indeed  had  been  sHght.  That 
hers  trembles  in  his  he  knows,  but  he  puts 
that  touch  of  nervousness  down  to  the  weak- 
ness from  which  she  has  been  suffering. 

He  takes  up  his  hat,  holds  it  irresolutely,  and 
then  looks  down  at  her  again. 

"  There  is  one  thing,"  says  he.  "  You  have 
accused  me  of  being  unjust.  I  have  done 
you  this  much  justice  at  least.  I  believed 
from  the  first — I  knew — you  would  not  marry 
Crawford." 

"  A  simple  belief,"  says  she  contemptuously 
— not  knowing  I 

At  the  door  he  pauses,  and  looks  back  again. 
A  word,  a  glance,  would  have  recalled  him  to 
her  for  ever,  but  no  such  word  comes.  Will  he 
ever  forget  that  slight  fragile  form  lying  so 
prone  upon  the  old  lounge,  that  pretty  white 
face,  the  gleaming  eyes — the  unkindly  eyes — 
and  beyond  them  all,  the  cruel  careless 
smile  ? 

"  Good-bye !  "  says  he  again,  lingering  as 
though  unconsciously  hoping  for  a  recall  that 
is  not  in  one  of  her  thoughts. 

"  Good-bye !  Bon  voyage !  "  smiles  she,  con- 
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cealing  to  tlie  last,  as  only  a  woman  can,  tlie 
grief  and  despair  that  are  tearing  her  heart  in 
two.  She  even  waves  him  a  little  idle  adieu 
with  her  hand. 

Stamer,  as  though  overcome  by  this  last  token 
of  her  indifference,  goes  out  quickly,  drawing 
the  door  after  him  with  rather  unnecessary 
violence. 

When  he  is  quite  gone,  when  the  last  sound 
of  his  footsteps  has  died  away  upon  the  hall 
outside,  Evelyn  lets  her  head  fall  back  upon 
her  cushions. 

"  He  does  not  love  A^r,"  says  she  with  a  slow 
certainty  that  has  yet  no  joy  or  triumph  in 
it.  "  No.  Not  a  bit.  But " — she  pauses  here, 
and  a  long,  low,  heavy  sigh  parts  her  colourless 
lips — "  but  he  loves  no  one  else  either  !  " 

All  life's  despair  seems  to  rest  in  this  cer- 
tainty. She  moves  her  head  a  little  to  one  side, 
as  though  seeking  that  wall  to  which  we  all 
turn  when  the  extremity  of  grief  and  sorrow 
has  found  a  home  with  us.  Her  long  lashes 
fall  upon  her  cheeks  as  if  to  hide  her  eyes,  but 
tears  rush  from  beneath  the  tired  lids  and  chase 
each    other    in    sad  fashion  down   the  pallid 
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cheeks,  betraying  the  secret  that  those  eyes 
would  hide. 

Oh  !     If  he  could  have  loved  her  ! 


Meanwhile  he  who  not  only  could  have 
loved  her  but  does  love  her,  is  striding  through 
the  hall,  and  is  feeling  quite  a  vindictive 
pleasure  in  hearing  the  hall  door  slam  behind 
him  to  such  a  report  as  might  be  reasonably 
supposed  sufficient  to  rouse  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  neighbourhood  not  rising,  however,  he 
strides  down  the  avenue  in  a  complete  solitude 
most  conducive  to  learned  thought. 

Such  thought,  however,  is  far  from  him. 
His  thoughts  at  present  are  distinctly  common- 
place, and  have  one  young  woman  for  their 
motive  power.  The  one  fell  question  as  to 
whether  he  hates  or  loves  her  most  is  agitating 
his  bosom. 

How  changed  she  is !  How  unapproachable ! 
What  has  happened  to  her  ?  He  used  to  think 
she  liked  him  beyond  most  of  her  friends,  and 
710  w 
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A  month  ago  she  was  the  gayest  creature 
ahve,  the  veriest  child  of  nature,  taking  all 
things  as  they  came,  and  enjoying  them ;  but 
to-day  she  was  a  woman,  and  an  unfeeling  one. 

She  didn't  care  a  screw  about  his  going 
away.  That  was  apparent !  He  would  be  a 
fool  indeed,  a  greater  fool  even  than  he  has 
been,  to  believe  anything  less  than  that.  She 
had  cared  nothing.  She  had  been  a  perfect 
block  of  ice  when  he  mentioned  it  to  her. 

Christmas  to  her  had  not  seemed  so  far  away; 
it  had  seemed  indeed  as  to-morrow  or  any  other 
near  date  !  Well,  why  shouldn't  it  ?  It  is  a 
near  date.  A  month  or  two  or  three — what  is 
that  in  the  life  of  any  man  ? 

And  after  all,  by  Jove,  there's  balm  in 
Gilead  !  She  has  refused  that  damned  fellow, 
any  way.  Confound  him !  Would  nothing  suit 
him  but  a  girl  young  enough  to  be  his  grand- 
daughter ? 

Stamer  with  an  indignant  cut  of  his  stick 
takes  the  head  off  two  or  three  unoffending 
dandelions,  and  with  a  heavy  sigh  turns  into 
the  path  that  will  take  him  homewards. 

VOL.  II.  2G 


CHAPTEE   Xy. 

The  autumn  has  come.  The  short,  sweet, 
thriftless  summer  has  died  away.  So  full  of 
joys  it  was — so  prodigal  of  them — and  with  so 
little  fear  of  the  desolation  that  was  bound  to 
follow.  And  as  the  summer  hopes  had  died, 
so  died  those  of  the  colonel.  When  the  early 
golden  autumn  had  given  place  to  the  first 
touch  of  winter,  dour  and  hard — the  blow  fell. 
It  had  been  hoping  against  hope  all  along, 
but  the  colonel,  being  Irish,  had  never  brought 
himself  to  believe  that  hope  might  be  a  gay 
deceiver.  We  all  of  us  know  the  fickle  light- 
winged  thing  to  be  disgracefully  full  of  guile 
at  times,  but  the  colonel  was  altogether  too 
faithful  a  child  of  nature  to  dare  to  question 
the  righteousness  of  any  of  her  sons,  and  so 
gave  hope  a  warm  berth  in  his  heart.  When, 
therefore,  the  crash  came  and  the  cruel  creature 
flew  away  for  ever,  despair  ensued. 
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"  It  is  no  use  thinking  about  it.  It  is  all  over,' 
says  the  colonel,  putting  down  the  letter  he 
had  just  been  reading.  He  had  been  about 
to  begin  his  breakfast,  but  the  letter  had 
absorbed  all  the  appetite.  lie  is  looking  pale 
and  faint. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  said  Mrs.  D'Arcy, 
rising  too,  and  growing  very  colourless. 
"  Don't  look  like  that,  George.  Nothing  can 
be  altogether  bad  so  long  as  we  are  all  here — 
all  of  us,"  with  a  swift  glance  round  the  table, 
where  the  children,  spellbound,  are  gazing  at 
their  father  with  not  entirely  unpleasurable 
consternation  on  their  faces.  Children  love  a 
row. 

"  It's  come !  "  says  the  colonel,  pointing  to 
the  letter.  "  I  knew  it  would  !  "  He  certainly 
never  had  known  it,  but  no  one  has  the  heart 
to  remind  him  of  that  now.  "  We  must  sell 
everything — every  stick." 

"  Oh,  colonel !  Not  the  colt,''  cries  Evelyn, 
with  a  burst  of  grief. 

"  Everything,  I  said,"  with  a  sternness  meant 
to  conceal  a  disposition  to  tears  that  is  strong 
upon    him.     "  Would   you    have    me   be    a 
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swindler  such  as  he  was  ?  Everything  goes,  I 
tell  you — house,  place,  furniture — all." 

"  Oh,  the  house,  George — the  house  !  "  says 
his  wife,  as  though  the  words  are  forced  from 
her.  The  house  where  all  her  children  were 
born,  where  each  room  is  full  of  its  own  sweet 
and  tender  memories.  Women,  like  cats,  cling 
to  the  roof  that  covers  them. 

"  The  house  too,"  says  the  colonel,  with 
terrible  determination.  He  looks  ready  to 
sink  with  fatigue.  "  How,"  cries  he  angrily, 
"  do  you  imagine  I  am  to  get  £2,000  ?  Why 
I  haven't  2,000  pence,  and  yet  you  goad 
me " 

"  Yes,  I  was  wrong,"  says  she  quickly, 
lieroically  ;  "  I  can  see  at  once  how  it  is. 
Don't  mind  me,  dear  ;  it  was  but  a  momentary 
impulse  that  made  me  say  that." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,"  cries 
the  colonel  fiercely.  "  That  I  have  defrauded 
you  and  the  children  ;  that  I  have  taken  the 
bread  out  of  your  mouths  ;  that  I " 

"You  wrong  me,  George,"  says  she,  so 
clearly  yet  so  calmly  that  she  quiets  him  at 
once.     It  is  the  first  time  in  all  his  life  that  he 
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has  spoken  roughly  to  her,  but  with  a  heart 
bleeding  for  his  grief  she  understands  how  it 
is  with  him,  and  takes  no  heed.  "Tell  me 
what  you  think  we  had  better  do,"  says 
she. 

"  We  must  sell  this  place  and  go  back  to 
Ireland,  to  that  bog  of  ours,  and  try  there  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  as  best  we 
may." 

"  Well,  well ;  we  should  be  grateful  that 
we  have  a  home  somewhere,"  says  she  softly, 
hopefully. 

"  Oh !  can  no  one  help  us  ?  "  cries  Evelyn 
suddenly. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  says  the  colonel,  turning 
passionately  upon  her.  "  Once  for  all,  Evelyn, 
mind  this!    I  will  have  no  one  consulted  about 

this  matter,  or  appealed   to,  or I  will 

have  no  pity,  mind  you,  and  as  assuredly  will 
I  have  no  help.  I  sink  or  swim  by  myself." 
He  stops  short  here  and  his  eyes  fall  upon  the 
pretty  curly  heads,  all  turned,  as  if  by  one 
consent  towards  him.  "  Oh !  "  cries  he  in  a 
terrible  voice,  "  that  it  was  by  myself." 

"  George,  would  you  cast  us  off — would  you 
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be  rid  of  us  ?  "  cries  his  wife  with  a  dry  heavy- 
sob. 

"  ^"0,  no,  no,"  says  the  poor  colonel.  "  But 
I  have  got  myself  into  this  hobble,  and  it  is 
my  own  affair,  and — don't  let  it  be  made  a 
matter  of  gossip,"  he  casts  a  miserable  glance 
at  Evelyn.  "  I  did  it  with  my  eyes  open.  I 
have  ruined  all  of  you  for  want  of  a  little 
thought,  and  may  God  forgive  me  for  it  and 
you,  Kitty " 

He  breaks  down  here  and  turns  away 
towards  the  door.  He  looks  old,  bowed, 
broken.  His  handsome  head  has  sunk  upon 
his  breast,  but  before  he  can  reach  the  door 
his  wife's  arms  are  around  him,  and  as  though 
unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  that  lowered  head, 
she  has  raised  it  with  one  impatient  hand  and 
compelled  him  to  look  her  in  her  faithful  eyes. 

Evelyn  has  burst  into  tears.  The  younger 
children  are  huddled  together  in  a  frightened 
group,  whilst  Jimmy,  like  many  self-contained 
and  tearless  boys  (who,  God  help  them,  feel 
the  most),  sits  motionless,  horrified,  unnerved, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  yet  longing  to  do 
something.     The  youngest  child  in  the  room 
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giving  way  to  a  sad  little  whimper,  Jimmy 
turns  upon  her  with  a  scowl  that  only  has  the 
effect  of  turning  the  whimper  into  a  roar.  In 
fact,  the  youngsters  are  now  thoroughly 
alarmed.  Their  baby  faces  are  drawn  and 
scared.     Father  to  cry ! 

"  Go  into  your  own  room,  dear — I'll  be  with 
you  in  a  moment,"  whispers  Mrs.  D'Arcy  to 
her  husband.  She  has  him  out  of  the  break- 
fast-parlour in  no  time,  and,  still  very  white 
and  cold,  comes  back  to  the  table. 

"  Oh,  Kitty,  can  nothing  be  done  ? "  cries 
Evelyn,  going  up  to  her. 

"  Many,  many  things,"  says  Mrs.  D'Arcy. 
"  But  if  you  mean  about  our  leaving  Firgrove, 
I  think  nothing.  But,  Evelyn,  what  does  it 
matter  so  much  ?  You  are  all  well,  and  the 
Lord  is  good,  and  He  will  help  us.  The  thing 
now  to  be  considered  is  your  uncle." 

She  is  going  round  the  table  as  she  speaks, 
pouring  out  a  cup  of  tea,  getting  together 
toast  and  butter  and  poached  eggs,  and  put- 
ting them  all  on  a  tray. 

"  He  will  be  hungry.  He  must  be  kept  up. 
The  grief  is  killing  him,"  says  she,  going  about 
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her  work  dry  eyed,  and  thrusting  from  her 
even  the  child  of  her  heart,  the  "  baby,"  as  he 
tries  to  cling  to  her.  Nothing  must  interfere 
with  the  task  she  has  assigned  herself  of  trying 
to  support  and  comfort  the  colonel  under  his 
trouble.  Even  baby  must  give  way  to  him 
to-day ! 

''Oh!  Kitty,  if  /  could  only  help,"  says 
Evelyn  miserably. 

f  "So  you  can,  Evelyn.  You  can,  indeed, 
darling.  You  know  what  a  blessing  you 
always  have  been  in  this  house." 

"  But  now — a  burden,"  says  the  girl  rather 
forlornly. 

Mrs.  D'Arcy,  putting  down  the  tray,  turns 
upon  her  two  reproachful  eyes,  brilliant  with 
tears. 

"  Am  I  not  suffering  enough,  then  ?  Must 
you  too  try  to  break  my  heart  ?  "  says  she. 

"  Oh,  no,  auntie !  Oh,  no,  dearest,  dearest 
Kitty  ! "  cries  the  girl,  flinging  her  arms  round 
her.  "There — there.  Don't  mind  me.  lam 
ungrateful !  Go  to  him,"  says  she,  pushing 
Mrs.  D'Arcy  towards  the  door.  "Nobody 
should  be  thought  of  now  but  him.     But  wait, 
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Kitty,  wait !  You  have  forgotten  the  pepper, 
and  you  know  how  fond  he  is  of  pepper  with 
his  poached  eggs." 

Still  sobbing  softly,  she  places  the  pepper 
castor  on  the  tray,  and  having  seen  Mrs. 
D'Arcy  disappear,  gives  Jimmy  some  directions 
about  the  disposal  of  the  children  for  the  after- 
noon, and  slips  away  into  the  garden. 

Here  she  can  think  matters  out  without  fear 
of  interruption,  and  here  she  will  be  near  to 
Kitty — Kitty,  poor  darling,  who  will  be  sure 
to  want  her  presently. 

It  is  a  dull  and  chilly  day — sad  as  the 
thoughts  that  she  has  brought  with  her  into 
this  silent  garden,  where  the  last  remnants  of 
the  autumn  flowers  are  lying  dead  or  dying. 
The  tears  are  still  wet  upon  her  cheeks,  but 
though  unhappiness  has  made  its  prey  of  her, 
still  her  spirit  is  uncaught,  and  wanders  away 
into  eager  imaginings  and  fond  fancies,  and 
longings  for  the  relief  of  the  tender  friend  who 
has  been  not  only  uncle  but  father  to  her  for 
so  many  years. 

And  all  those  little,  dear,  pretty  children 
too.     And  poor  Jimmy,  whose  very  soul  is  set 
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on  being  a  soldier  as  his  father  is.    Are  all  his 
young  hopes  to  be  dashed  ? 

Alas !  What  hope  is  there  for  any  one  in 
this  cold  world  ?     For  her — what  hope  ? 

Just  now  it  seems  to  her  as  though  to  live  is 
only  to  be  unhappy.  Every  one  seems  to  have 
forsaken  her.  Stamer  is  in  Ireland  still,  and 
even  if  here,  of  what  avail  would  he  be  ?  He 
does  not  love  her. 

And  Marian — she  too  is  still  away  travel- 
ling, where  or  with  whom  Evelyn  scarcely 
cares  to  inquire.  Indeed,  the  very  thought  of 
this  old  friend  has  of  late  become  a  torture  to 
her.  Gladly  would  she  have  blotted  her  from 
her  memory,  but  memory,  that  treacherous 
thing,  compels  us  often  to  bear  in  mind  that 
which  we  would  not,  and  lets  us  throw  away 
that  which  we  would  eagerly  retain.  That 
Marian  is  away,  and  not  likely  to  return  for 
another  week  or  so,  has  been  a  positive  relief  to 
Evelyn.  Yet  to  dwell  upon  this  change  in  her 
affection — to  analyse  it — would  be  a  torture 
even  keener  than  that  other. 

But  now  her  mind,  sitting  on  a  bench  in 
this  silent   garden,  surrounded  with  all  the 
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dead  things  that  implacable  Nature  has  killed, 
leaves  behind  it  love  of  the  more  material  kind, 
and  clings  to  that  affection  that  is  pure  and 
unselfish. 

How  to  help  her  uncle  !  How  to  get  him 
out  of  this  terrible  trouble  that  has  assailed 
not  only  him  but  his  wife  and  children. 
Evelyn's  nature,  though  essentially  tender,  is 
not  without  the  practical  tendency  that  all 
strong  natures  must  possess.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  you  must  be  hard-hearted  because 
you  have  an  ear  and  an  eye  open  to  the  best 
ways  of  assuaging  the  evils  of  life.  Many  of 
the  so-called  practical  ones  of  the  earth  are, 
when  called  upon  for  sympathy  for  the  simplest 
cases,  proved  to  be  the  tenderest  souls  of  all 
— and  the  most  helpful,  because  they  can  see 
their  way  to  action  of  a  useful  kind. 

Evelyn,  sitting  on  her  garden  bench,  tries 
hard  to  fight  a  way  out  of  her  difficulties. 
Can  nobody  help  the  colonel  ?  Oh  !  that  she 
could — she^  who  has  been  but  a  burden  to 
him  for  all  these  years !  Can  she  do 
nothing  ? 

Like  a  lightning  flash  the  face  of  Crawford 
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rises  before  her.     That  kind  man !     If  he — if 
she  were  to  tell  him 

A  sense  of  faintness  overpowers  her.  She 
clings  to  the  iron  arm  of  the  garden  seat,  and 
the  chill  of  it  sends  back  strength  into  her 
body.  No.  It  would  be  impossible.  From 
him,  of  all  people,  after  what  had  passed 
between  them,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
to  accept  a  favour — unless — unless 

But  the  colonel.    The  children — Kitty . 

She  has  fallen  back  against  the  arm  of  the 
seat.  A  chill  has  broken  out  upon  her  brow. 
Her  little  hands  have  folded  with  a  tight 
clench  upon  her  gown.  A  breath  that  is  only 
a  long,  long  sob  escapes  her. 

As  the  familiar  click  of  the  garden  gate — 
the  click  that  tells  her  somebody  is  coming — 
reaches  her  ears,  she  straightens  herself,  passes 
her  fingers  hurriedly  across  her  smarting 
eyes,  and  turns  to  see  Mr.  Crawford  looking 
anxiously  down  upon  her. 
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"  You  ?  "  says  she,  trying  to  smile  and  liold- 
incr  out  her  hand  to  him.  Crawford,  takino" 
her  hand,  retains  it  half  unconsciously,  and 
forgetting  to  return  her  greeting,  still  gazes 
earnestly  at  her.  She  is  evidently  in  sore 
distress.  Her  whole  face  is  full  of  it.  Her 
lips,  in  spite  of  her  brave  effort  to  appear  as 
usual,  are  trembling,  they  have  even  taken  a 
little  mournful  downward  droop  ;  sad  histre 
shades  lie  under  her  sweet  eyes. 

"  You  are  in  trouble,*'  says  he  at  last. 

"  Why,  we  must  all  know  trouble  some- 
times," says  she  wdth  a  gaiety  that  is  very 
melancholy  indeed.  "  Are  you  so  altogether 
exempt  from  it,  that  you  must  wonder  to  see 
me  sometimes  sad  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  sad,"  says  he. 
"  And  that's  the  truth.  To  see  you  as  you  are 
now  is  pain  and  grief  to  me.    Will  you — " 
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"  No,  no — I  won't,"  cries  she  with  a  httle 
choking  laugh.  "  Come.  Forget  my  worries, 
and  tell  me  why  you  are  paying  me  so  early  a 
visit  to-day." 

"  Not  too  early.  You  are  unhappy,  and 
surely  I  can  do  something  to  help  you.  You 
accepted  me  as  your  friend,  Evelyn.  Prove 
that  you  were  sincere  when  you  offered  me 
that  kindly  title.  Let  me  do  some  small  thing 
for  you." 

"  You  mustn't  press  me  about  this  matter," 
says  she  earnestly.  "  I  am  bound  not  to  speak 
of  it.  If  it  were  entirely  my  own  affair,  I 
would  show  you  at  once  how  I  regard  you  ; 
but  the  colonel " 

"  Oh,  if  it  is  the  colonel,"  says  he  quickly, 
"  I  think  I  know  something.  He  is  in  a  certain 
difficulty — an  eas}^  one  to  manage,  I  should 
say,  and  you  are  troubled  by  it.  Come,  tell 
me  everything,  Evelyn.  You  see  I  know  the 
best  part  of  it — you  will  be  breaking  no  faith 
with  your  uncle  if  you  enlighten  me  a  little  as 
to  the  particulars  of  this  matter.  The  colonel 
is  not  a  man  of  busmess  ;  I  am.  Come,  speak 
to  me." 
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He  is  SO  kind,  so  earnest,  so  reliable,  that 
Evelyn,  after  a  few  moments'  questioning  of 
herself  as  to  what  she  ought  to  do,  tells  him  all 
the  unhappy  story  of  her  uncle's  trust^betrayed, 
and  the  sad  predicament  into  which  that  trust 
has  led  him. 

"Pouf!  if  that  is  all,"  says  Mr.  Crawford, 
when  he  has  heard  her  to  the  end  ;  "  why  it 
can  be  arranged  as  simply  as  possible.  The 
colonel,  as  it  seems  to  me,  owes  some  bank 
people  two  thousand  pounds ;  they  are  not 
content  to  wait  until  such  time  as  he  shall  be 
able  to  pay  them.  The  thing,  then,  is  to  find 
sombeody  who  can  pay  the  bank  people,  and 
wait  in  his  turn  for  payment.     Do  you  see  ?  " 

"  Oh !  that  is  simple  enough,"  says  Evelyn, 
sighing.  "The  thing  is,  to  find  the  agreeable 
person  who  is  willing  to  undertake  the  colonel's 
debt." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  child.  Any  one  would 
do  it.  Here  am  I,  for  example.  Til  do  it," 
says  Mr.  Crawford,  with  an  enthusiasm,  and  a 
smile  of  very  superior  knowledge,  meant  to 
convince  her  of  the  absurdity  of  the  doubt  she 
has  just  suggested. 
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He  had  meant  to  be  very  clever.  He  has 
only  succeeded,  however,  in  making  Miss 
D'Arcy  give  way  to  a  passionate  fit  of  crying. 
She  cries,  indeed,  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking 
— as  perhaps  it  is. 

"  Oh  !  do  you  think  I  don't  understand — 
that  I  don't  see  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool  1 " 
sobs  she,  pushing  him  away  from  her  when  he 
attempts  to  comfort  her  in  the  nervous,  uncer- 
tain way  that  his  present  frame  of  mind  will 
alone  allow  him.  He  is,  indeed,  frightened  out 
of  his  wits.  "  No,  no  ;  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
Neither  you  nor  any  one  can  help  us." 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  any  one  else,  but 
/  can,"  persists  he  firmly.  "Be  reasonable, 
Evelyn.  Here  am  I,  with  more  money  than  I 
know  what  to  do  with,  and  you  would  forbid 
me  to  lend  a  paltry  sum  to  your  uncle,  a  sum 
that  would  relieve  him  at  once  of  all  anxieties. 
Forgive  me,  if  you  can,  for  saying  it — but 
surely  you  are  a  trifle  selfish  ?  " 

"  Lend — to  lend  two  thousand  pounds  to 
the  colonel !  You  know  that  the  poor  darling 
never  could  repay  you,"  says  she  indignantly. 
"  Oh  !  Mr.  Crawford  " — with  a  sudden  revul- 
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sion  of  feeling — "  I'm  horrid  to  you,  I  know  I 
am,  but  indeed  the  colonel  would  not  borrow 
of  any  man." 

"  Then  let  me  give  it  to  you,  and  do  you  give 
it  to  him,"  says  Crawford  gently.  "  You  spoke 
of  friendship  a  moment  since.  Make  it  a  real 
thing.  Good  heavens !  you  would  take  a  fan, 
a  perishable  bunch  of  flowers,  from  me,  why 
not,  then,  something  that  will  make  a  being 
whom  you  love  happy  ?  " 

He  is  still  speaking,  still  pleading  with  her 
to  let  him  help  her,  without  one  single  thought 
or  hope  of  reward  in  any  shape  ;  but  her  mind 
has  slipped  away  from  his  and  started  on  a 
journey  of  its  own. 

To  help — to  help  her  uncle.  To  help  the 
colonel,  who  has  been  the  best,  the  dearest 
friend  to  her  that  Heaven  could  send  to  any 
one.  Oh,  what  an  inducement  is  here  !  Again 
she  hears  the  click  of  the  garden  gate,  and 
now  she  tells  herself  that,  as  it  opened,  it  was 
to  admit  Fate — her  fate — who  came  marching 
down  upon  her  pauseless,  relentless. 

If — if  she  were  to  accept  this  money,  she 
must  accept  its  giver  too.    Not  only  as  a  friend, 
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but  as  a  husband.  This  is  t  he  one  and  only 
way  in  which  the  colonel  could  repay  the  loan 
of  this  two  thousand  pounds. 

Two  thousand  pounds  !  She  laughs  to  her- 
self inwardly — a  cruel  laugh — as  she  assets 
herself  at  just  so  much.  Surely  a  little  sum  to 
receive  as  value  for  all  one's  young  sweet  life. 

She  grows  a  little  faint,  and  white,  and  cold. 
A  sacrifice  they  would  call  it,  but  a  small  one, 
surely,  when  counted  against  the  care  and  love 
of  all  these  years  ;  and  the  colonel  had  been  a 
father  to  her,  the  gentlest,  the  tenderest,  whilst 
Kitty — oh,  there  were  few  like  Kitty.  And 
now  she  was  sitting  in  there,  not  even  daring 
to  cry  or  give  her  heart  relief  in  any  way,  so 
miserable  was  she  about  the  poor  colonel. 

Oh,  no !  it  is  not  so  great  a  sacrifice,  after  all. 
Of  what  use  is  her  life,  to  what  direction  does 
it  incline  ?  It  is  rudderless,  valueless,  drifting 
here  and  there,  and  with  no  settled  object  to 
guide  it  safely  into  any  port. 

If  Eaton  could  have  loved  her!  At  this 
supreme  moment  of  her  existence  she  speaks 
plainly  to  herself,  and  lets  the  little  ordinary 
defences  with  which  women  love  to  guard  and 
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clothe  themselves,  and  with  which  they  pretend 
to  hide  themselves  from  themselves,  slip  from 
her.  Her  heart  and  she  stand  naked,  face  to 
face  ;  they  have  flung  aside  all  disguises,  and 
look  back  at  each  other  with  a  sad  and  terrible 
regard. 

No.  He  does  not  love  her.  He  would  never 
have  gone  away  without  telling  her  so — if  such 
a  blessed  secret  had  lain  within  his  breast. 
Then^  when  she  was  ill  and  in  great  pain,  and 
very  sad  at  heart.  No,  he  went;  he  left  no 
gentle  word  behind  him.  He  had  left  only 
unfriendly  looks  and  words. 

And  Marian  had  gone  too.  The  poor  child 
— poor  Evelyn — had  shrunk  from  the  farewell 
words  given  to  her.  But  Marian  had  seen 
nothing  of  it,  and  had  kissed  her  warmly  with 
a  sort  of  nervous,  prophetic  feeling  as  they 
parted.  Yet  it  was  with  a  passionate  sense  of 
relief  that  Evelyn  had  seen  her  best  friend  go, 
and  the  keenest  sense  of  happiness  she  had 
yet  known  lay  in  the  thought  that  she  would 
not  be  back  again  for  two  long  months — short 
months,  as  it  seemed  to  Evelyn. 

Then,  with  a  life  so  spoiled,  where  lies  the 
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sacrifice  ?  Mr.  Crawford — kind,  gentle,  gener- 
ous— loves  her.  Other  people  have  not  loved 
her  !  The  very  bitterness  in  this  last  thought 
serves  to  sustain  her. 

Mr.  Crawford  is  still  talking,  still  trying  to 
persuade  her  to  accept  his  assistance  for  her 
uncle.  It  takes  very  long  to  write  what  takes 
but  a  moment  or  two  to  think.  Evelyn,  with 
her  mind  made  up,  pauses  in  her  desire  to 
brinsf  matters  to  a  conclusion,  and  with  a  little 
desperate  gesture  of  the  right  hand  looks  out 
towards  the  south,  where  now  the  sun  is 
struggling  through  the  clouds  and  sending  a 
cliilly  ray  or  two  upon  the  dull  and  dismal 
earth.  She  feels  her  cheeks  are  blanched,  her 
tongue  lifeless.  If  she  must  speak,  must  give 
up  her  life,  at  least  he  need  not  know  how 
begrudgingly  is  the  gift  bestowed. 

If  he  did  know,  so  honest  and  loyal  is  he, 
that  probably  he  would  refuse  it,  and  then 
the  colonel  would  be  ruined  indeed — and 
Kitty  and  Jimmy,  and  the  children  ! 

She  is  conscious  suddenly  that  Crawford 
has  ceased  speaking,  and  that  he  is  looking  at 
her. 
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"  You  are  silent,"  says  he. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  says  the  girl  in  a 
low  tone.  Her  eyes  are  fastened  on  the  turf 
beneath  her  feet,  her  very  lips  are  white. 
"  May  I  tell  you  of  my  thoughts  ?  " 

"  You  know  you  can  tell  me  anything,"  says 
he  gravely. 


CHAPTEE    XYII. 

"  You  remember,"  says  she  steadily,  but  with 
extreme  nervousness,  "  the  day  when  you 
came  to  see  me  after  you  saved  me  from  fall- 
ing down  that  precipice  ?  " 

"I  remember." 

"  Do  you  remember,  too,  what  you  said  to 

me  upon  that  day  ?     If — if  you  dont "  a 

lovely  shamed  red  covering  all  her  features. 

"  I  do,"  says  Crawford  with  a  sudden  and 
eager  emphasis.  "  How  could  you  ibelieve  I 
might  forget  ?  " 

"  Well  " — turning  aside  her  face,  and  strug- 
gling for  a  moment  for  that  calm  that  is  so 
hard  to  make  one's  own  when  one  most 
desires  it — "  I  have  changed  my  mind  about 
my  answer  to  you  that  day,  if — if  you  have 
not  changed  yours." 

"  I  should  have  to  be  born  again  before  I 
could  change  mine,"  says  Mr.  Crawford. 
"  But " 
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"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  says  the  poor  child 
eagerly.  "  You  want  to  know  why  I  say  one 
thing  to-day  and  another  thing  yesterday.  It 
is  your  goodness  to  the  colonel  that  has 
altered  me.  If  you  will  help  him — and  if  you 
will  take  my  worthless  life  in  exchange  for 
that  help— I " 

"Enough,  Evelyn,"  says  he,  putting  up  his 
hand.  "  I  don't  think,  perhaps,  that  you 
quite  understand  me.  It  is  your  happiness  I 
desire,  not  your  misery.  You  think  to  buy 
peace  of  mind  for  your  uncle  by  the  giving 
up  of  all  your  own.  And  you  have  done  me 
the  wrong  to  believe  that  I  am  the  man  to 
help  you.  No ! "  He  smiles  at  her  very 
kindly,  and  taking  one  of  her  little  cold  hands 
presses  it  reassuringly.  "  We  shall  arrange 
for  your  uncle  on  better  terms  than  that," 
says  he,  with  quite  an  assumption  of  cheer- 
fulness. 

"  But  listen  to  me.  Why — why  is  it  that 
you  refuse  me  ?  Is  it  that  you  have  changed  ?  " 
cries  she,  tears  rushing  to  her  lovely  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Evelyn  !  "  says  he. 

"  Well,  hear  me  then.     You  say  you  love 
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me.  If  you  do,  you  are  tlie  only  man  on 
earth  except  the  colonel  who  cares  at  all  for 
me  ;  and  I  thought " 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Evelyn  ? "  very 
gravely  now,  and  with  some  agitation. 

"  Oh,  so  sure  I  "  says  she.  There  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  despair  in  her  voice  as  she  says  this 
that  should  have  warned  him,  but  by  an  un- 
lucky chance  he  does  not  notice  it. 

"Then — then  if  I   might   indeed   dare   to 

hope "  he  pauses.     "  If  there  is  no  other 

before  me  I  will  risk  it,"  says  he,  more  con- 
fidently now.  "Though  I  would  have  you 
understand  that  I  know  how  it  is  between  us. 
You  would  help  your  uncle.  But,  Evelyn,  if 
there  is  no  one  else " 

"  There  is  no  one,"  says  she  calmly.  "  No 
one  loves  me  but  you — if  indeed  you  do." 

"  Can  you  have  a  doubt  ? "  says  he  re- 
proachfully. He  lifts  her  hand  and  presses  it 
to  his  lips.  "  What  I  only  meant  to  convey 
was,  that,  but  for  this  trouble  of  your  uncle's 
I  understand  fully  I  should  not  be  so  blessed 
as  I  now  count  myself.  I  prefer  that  we 
should  both  fully  understand  that.     In  time — 
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in  time "     He  breaks  off  abruptly.     All  in 

one  moment,  as  it  were,  he  has  grown  young 
— handsome.  The  girl,  looking  at  him,  tells 
herself  that  she  has  never  known  how  good 
to  look  at  he  is,  until  just  now.  Happiness  is 
the  one  great  beautifier.  If  Mons.  Eimmell 
or  his  confreres  could  but  catch  that  fleeting 
ecstasy  and  bottle  it,  what  prodigious  fortunes 
would  be  theirs ! 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,"  says  he,  patting 
her  hand  softly — the  little  cold  hand  that  lies 
so  listlessly  in  his  ;  "  that  as  yet  you  do 
not  love  me,  but  at  least  you  love  no  one 
else." 

"  You  are  right — you  are  right,"  she  says 
hastily.  "  I  do  not  love  you  quite  in  that  way, 
but " 

"  It  is  enough  ;  I  will  trust  for  the  rest^ 
Time  is  a  great  tonic."  Alas !  had  he  found  it 
so  ?  "  And  now  we  start  with  no  mistakes 
between  us.  I  am  fully  reconciled  to  the 
thought  that  but  for  the  misfortunes  of  the 
colonel,  which,"  with  a  little  smile,  "  I  scarcely 
deplore,  you  would  not  have  said  to  me  the 
words  you  did  to-day." 
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"  That  is  true,"  says  slie  simply ;  "  j^et  1 
would  say  something  more  to  you,  as,"  with  a 
gentle  glance,  "  confession  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  I  do  not  love  you,  truly,  as 
you  love  me  ;  but  still  I  bear  you  some  kind 
of  love.  Believe  that.  Believe,  too,"  gazing 
at  him  with  earnest  eyes,  "  that  I  feel  no 
shrinking  from  my  marriage  with  you,  no 
desire  to  draw  back  from  it.  Hear  me  yet  a 
moment,"  says  she,  putting  up  her  hand  to 
check  him  as  she  sees  him  about  to  interrupt 
her.  "  I  fear  you  may  imagine  that  because 
of  the  colonel's  trouble  I  am  accepting  you  ; 
but  it  is  not  wholly  so.  If  I  hated  you  I 
would  not  marry  you,  even  to  save  the 
colonel." 

"I  know  that.  Oh,  Evelyn!  I  wonder  if 
you  know  how  sweet  a  nature  is  yours." 

"  Ah,  you  love  me.  You  are  prejudiced," 
says  she,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  Others,  who  do 
not  love  me,  do  not  find  me  so  faultless.  And 
you,  too,"  sighing  quickly,  "  will  find  me  out 
in  time." 

"I  shall,"  says  he  confidently.  "I  shall 
find  you    even  dearer  than  I  now  hold  you. 
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And,  oh,  how  much  that  means.  Well,  is 
that  all  you  have  to  tell  me  ?  " 

''All,  I  think." 

"Something  more,  surely.  I  am  curious 
to  know  how  I  inspired  in  you  the  friend- 
ship you  feel  for  me.  I  do  not  doubt  it, 
you  see." 

"  You  need  not.  Ever  since  that  first  day 
we  met — you  remember  it  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  forget  ?  " 

"  Ever  since  that  day,  then,  I  have  felt  an 
attraction  towards  you  ;  a  strange  desire  to  be 
with  you,  to  know  you  well — a  desire  as  un- 
accountable as  strange.  I  am  not  given  to 
sudden  friendship,"  says  she  slowly ;  "  I  am 
ungirlish  in  that  way.  But  you,  you  seemed 
to  draw  me  to  you.  I  felt  you  were  my 
friend — a  real  friend.  It  was" — dreamily — 
"  as  though  I  had  known  you  before  somewhere 
— as  if,  in  some  past  day,  you  had  been  mixed 
up  with  me  or  mine  in  some  close  way ;  and 

as   if  in   that  vague   past   you   had .     I 

don't  know,"  breaking  off  with  a  little  shake 
of  her  head.  "  It  is  all  a  mere  fancy,  of 
course — but  it  really  has  seemed  to  me  as  if 
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you  were  in  some  way  bound  to  me,  as  if, 
were  I  to  ask  you  to  do  anything  for  me,  you 
would  certainly  not  refuse  to  do  it." 

"  As  if  I  owed  you  something,"  suggests  he, 
with  a  touch  of  tender  amusement. 

"  Well,  yes — that  is  it  really,"  says  she 
laughing.     "  Absurd,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Far  from  it.  It  was  prophetic  rather. 
Do  you  think  I  owe  you  nothing  now,  when 
you  have  promised  to  give  your  whole  dear 
life  into  my  keeping  ?  " 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  says  she,  "  I  am  the 
gainer,  and  not  you.  What  joy  you  can  give 
to  those  I  love  !  " 

"  Don't  let  us  think  of  it  in  that  way,"  says 
he  hastily.  "I  am  selfish  if  you  will,  but 
give  a  little  thought  to  me.  You  give  me  joy 
too.  And  surely  that  first  dream  of  yours 
pointed  this  way." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  faintly.  "  At  all  events," 
with  a  sudden  memory  that  gives  her  courage, 
"  I  know,  that  as  I  thought  of  you,  I  always 
believed  and  trusted  in  you." 

She  pauses.  There  is  something  in  the 
innocent  exaltation  of  her  manner  that  forbids 
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expressed  emotion.  Crawford  contents  himself 
with  a  loving  glance  at  her. 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  a  dream,"  says  she.  "  ^o 
more.  But  I  can  hardly  divest  myself  of  the 
belief  that  some  time  you  had  an  interest 
for  me,  even  before  we  met." 

"  A  happy  belief  for  me,"  says  he  radiantly. 
"And  now  you  have  asked  me  to  accept  a 
belief  of  yours,  I,  in  my  turn,  will  ask  you  to 
believe  in  a  certain  statement  of  mine.  It  is 
a  rather  vain  one,  I  suppose,  but — I  do  not 
want  you  to  regard  me  as  quite  an  ancient. 
I  know  appearances  are  against  me.  But  I 
am  not  as  old  as  I  look." 

Evelyn  turns  her  eyes  on  him. 

"  Believe  that,  try  to  believe  it,"  says  he 
eagerly.  "Those  ten  years  in  the  East  told 
upon  me  terribly."  He  pauses.  Was  it  the 
ten  years  of  the  Eastern  climate  that  had 
changed  his  hair  from  black  to  grey,  or  was 
it  the  insatiable  remorse  that  night  and  day 
travelled  with  him  that  had  done  it  ? 

"  I  have  so  often  heard  about  that,"  says 
she.  "  The  change  of  climate,  for  one  thing  ; 
and  the  hot  sun  out  there,  and " 
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"  Yes.     That,  and .     However,  it  told 

upon  me,"  says  lie  abruptly. 

"  I  tliink  you  scarcely  do  yourself  justice," 
says  she.  "  Certainly,"  sweetly,  "  you  do  not 
flatter  yourself!  Why  should  you  imagine 
that  you  look  like  an  old  man?"  In  truth, 
he  looks  like  anything  but  that  now,  with 
this  fresh  flush  of  happiness  on  cheek  and 
brow. 

"  Why  need  I,"  says  he,  laughing  gaily, 
"  when  you  are  here  to  do  the  flattering  for 
me.  Yes,  I  am  old  when  compared  with 
you.  Still,  not  old  enough  to  be  your  grand- 
father." 

"  Or  my  father,  either,"  says  she  with  a 
suspicion  of  his  gaiety.  Then,  as  the  word 
passes  her  lips,  she  changes ;  the  smile  dies  ; 
her  colour  fades.  "  My  father,"  says  she 
slowly,  reluctantly.  "  Oh  !  he  was  a  very, 
very  old  man." 

"  An  old  man  I "  repeats  Crawford  mechani- 
cally. What  tragic  words ;  what  horrible 
memories  they  evoke !  Her  evident  grief  is 
unseen  by  him,  the  very  hour,  the  place  is 
forgotten.      The  heavenly  sweetness    of  this 
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moment  spent  with  lier,  and  adorned  by  lier 
presence,  dies  from  him.  All  in  one  second 
is  a  blank.  All  save  the  cruel  realities  of  the 
awful  past. 

Beneath  his  feet,  as  he  stares  downwards, 
with  eyes  convulsed  and  bloodshot,  the  green 
fresh  grass  disappears  and  resolves  itself  into 
an  old  and  faded  carpet.  It  begins  to  spread 
itself  over  a  room — a  small  room,  and  there 
— there  where  the  rhododendron  should  be, 
a  bookcase  upraises  itself.  And  that  rose 
bush  over  there.  Is  it  a  rose  bush,  or  an 
escritoire  f     Oh,  Heaven !     Again — again ! 

What  is  this  thing  that  lies  upon  the 
carpet?  This  silent,  outstretched  motionless 
thing.  An  old  man  !  A  "  very,  very  old  man," 
said  she.  Oh,  how  horrible  it  is  !  Why  can't 
he  stir?  A  hand,  a  foot.  Great  and  kind 
God !  What  an  uplifting  of  the  whole  mind 
of  one  poor  human  creature  might  not  be 
achieved  by  such  a  miracle. 

Silent !  Motionless !  No  sound !  An  old 
man !  And  pale,  jjale,  and  with  the  mouth  a 
little  twisted  so,  and 

What  is  this  ? 
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This  shiny,  creeping  thread  that  steals  down 
the  dull  white  cheek.  What  is  it  ?  Blood ! 
Blood ! 

"  You  are  thinking  of  something  that  makes 
you  sad,"  says  Evelyn,  laying  her  hand  sud- 
denly in  his  and  by  the  sweet  magic  of  her 
touch  breaking  the  dire  enchantment  that  is 
crushing  him.  "  Do  not  be  sad  to-day.  To- 
day, that  has  given  me  to  you." 

There  is  entreaty  in  her  tone,  but  nothing 
of  the  sweet  shyness  that  belongs  to  happy 
lovers.  If  he  had  not  been  so  entirely 
wrapped  up  in  the  terrible  memories  that 
belong  to  him,  he  might  have  noticed  that 
she  betrays  no  curiosity  as  to  his  secret  mus- 
insfs,  no  desire  to  learn  the  trouble  that  lies 
so  heavily  upon  his  heart.  She  feels  a  little 
increase  of  the  melancholy  that  has  made  its 
own  of  her  for  many  weeks  past.     She  must 

be  always  sad,  but  he .     Oh,  surely,  if  this 

sacrifice  has  to  be  made,  one  at  least  might  be 
allowed  to  rejoice  in  it. 

"  Speak  to  me,"  says  she  softly,  closing  her 
fingers  around  his. 

"I  was  dreaming,"  says  he,  throwing  up 
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his  head,  as  if  gasping  for  breath  and  drawing 
in  the  chill  wintry  air  in  one  deep  sigh. 

"  A  bad  dream  ?  "  says  she  kindly  but  in- 
differently. 

"  We  all  have  had  dreams  sometimes,"  says 
he  with  an  effort. 

"  And  yours  ?  "  She  is  indifferent  still,  but 
it  seems  impossible  not  to  put  some  kind  of 
question  to  him. 

"  What  should  it  be  ?  "  says  he  with  an 
attempt  at  lightness. 

"  Ah !  That's  what  I  ask,"  returns  she, 
a  slight  curiosity  moving  her  now  as  she 
catches  his  effort  at  evasion. 

"  Why,  if  all  this  happy  day  were  to  fade 
away,  and  I  found  you  had  repented  yourself 
and  cast  me  from  you  into  my  former  desola- 
tion— would  not  that  be  a  bad  dream  ?  " 

He  curses  himself  inw^ardly  as  he  thus  lies 
to  her. 

"  Was  that  yours  ?  "  says  she. 

He  makes  a  little  movement  of  acquiescence 
— words  are  beyond  him. 

"  I  shall  not  do  that,"  snys  she  simply.  "  I 
have  given  you  my  word ;  it  is  as  good  as  my 

VOL.  II.  28 
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bond.     Do  not  make  yourself  sad  with  sucli 
a  thought  as  that." 

"  EvelyJiT' S3ijs  he.  Anguish  and  despair 
cry  aloud  and  enter  into  that  piteous,  vague 
appeal  to  her.  Oh  !  was  ever  mortal  in  such 
sore  straits  as  he  ?  A  murderer — without 
intent — without  punishment.  Without  the 
courage  to  avow  the  crime,  and  suffer  for  it ! 
Oh !  if  atonement  might  be  made  without  the 
avowal. 

He  clings  to  the  hand  she  has  given  him, 
as  though  in  her  nearness,  her  purity,  lies  his 
one  chance  of  escape  from  the  demon  that 
night  and  day  pursues  him :  that  most  relent- 
less of  all  devils — Memory. 

"  You  pay  me  a  poor  compliment,"  says 
she  smiling  gently.  "  Be  sad  to-morrow  if  you 
will,  but  not  to-day.  I  have  been  thinking 
over  it  all,  but  my  meditations,"  with  a  pretty 
reproach,  "  have  not  disheartened  me.  I  am 
glad  that  you  spoke  so  openly:  that  you 
understand  so  entirely  how  it  is ;  that  there 
are  no  secrets  between  us." 

"No.  No  secrets.  None,"  says  he  in  a 
stunned  sort  of  way. 
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"  That  is  a  comfort,"  says  she  earnestly. 
"  I  should  be  a  bad  hand  at  pretending.  But 
now  you  will  not  expect  too  much  from  me. 
And  you  cannot  know,"  sweetly,  "how  happy 
you  have  made  me.  What  a  weight  you 
have  taken  off  my  shoulders !     The   colonel 

"     She  starts.     "  Oh  !  "  cries  she,  "  how 

selfish  I  have  been "  (selfish,  poor  child  1) 

"  I  had  forgotten  the  colonel !  And  he  is  so 
miserable  all  this  time — whilst  I  have  had  it 
in  my  power  to  cheer  him,  yet  forgot  it.  It 
seems  to  me  as  though  he  must  know  because 
I  did.  May  I  go  to  him  and  tell  him  every- 
thing, or  will  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  go,"  says  Crawford  rising  ;  "I  can 
explain  more  fully.  Can  I  tell  him,  Evelyn, 
that  you  are  doing  this  thing  of  your  own 
accord  ?     That  you  feel  no  regret  ?  " 

"  None,"  decisively.  "  Put  faith  in  me. 
You  will  go  then  ?     Thank  you." 

"  I  shall  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  Not  to-day,"  says  she  quietly.  "  To-mor- 
row, if  you  will.  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  to  Kitty,  and — a  good  deal  to  say  to  my- 
self." 

28-2 
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"  Until  to-morrow,  tlien,"  says  he,  holding 
out  his  hand.  He  hesitates  perceptibly  ;  then 
stooping  presses  his  lips  long  and  fervently  to 
her  brow. 

The  tears  have  rushed  into  her  eyes. 

"  Good-bye,"  says  she,  making  him  a  little 
parting  gesture  of  adieu. 


i^i-5 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Yesterday  !  How  long  ago  was  yesterday  ? 
A  year  ?     Twenty-four  hours  ?     A  lifetime  ? 

A  lifetime  surely.  The  twenty-four  hours 
theory  is  absurd. 

Just  now,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  it  all 
seems  like  a  dream  to  Evelyn.  Yet  she  has 
gone  through  her  second  interview  with  her 

Mr.    Crawford.      With    a   determination 

worthy  of  a  Spartan,  she  has  from  the  very 
first  spoken  of  and  compelled  herself  to  think 
of  Mr.  Crawford  as  her  future  husband.  But 
even  the  Spartan  boy  must  have  had  his 
weak  moments  like  the  poorest  of  us,  and 
this  is  one  of  Evelyn's. 

Yet  regret  for  her  promise  to  him  is  hardly 
her  strongest  feeling.  Eegret  rather  for  the 
love  that  could  have  been  given  to  another, 
and  is  now  lying  so  worthlessly  upon  her 
hands,  is  eatiug  her  heart  away.     And  above 
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and  beyond  all,  this  new  responsibility — this 
knowledge  that  she  has  irrevocably  broken 
with  the  old  life,  and  merged  herself  in 
another,  is  holding  every  thought  in  thrall. 

There  had  been  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  Kitty. 

The  colonel,  good  man,  who  had  not 
dreamed  of  any  one  as  a  lover  for  the  little 
girl,  whom  he  still  regarded  as  a  child,  Avas 
first  amazed,  then  disconcerted,  then  amazed 
again,  and  finally  pleased  by  Crawford's  pro- 
posal. If  for  one  moment  he  had  known  or 
thought  that  Evelyn  had  accepted  Crawford 
to  save  him  from  his  difficulties — it  would  be 
doing  him  but  the  barest  justice  to  say  that 
he  would  have  scorned  Crawford's  advances, 
and  compelled  Evelyn  to  break  off*  what 
would  have  appeared  to  his  kindly  soul  a 
most  unholy  alliance.  But  that  Evelyn's 
heart  had  been  attracted  by  another  was  un- 
known to  the  colonel,  and  if  surprised  that 
she  should  accept  a  man  as  old  as  Crawford, 
he  saw  no  reason  for  forbidding  the  banns. 

Feeling  still  puzzled,  he  had  argued  the 
matter  out  with  her,  and  she  had  been  clever 
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enough  to  mystify  him  completely.  Any  one 
could  have  mystified  the  colonel — who  took 
everybody's  word  as  gospel. 

But  Kitty  had  been  harder  to  deal  with. 
There  had  been,  as  I  said,  a  short  time  with 
her,  that  had  nearly  undone  Evelyn. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth,  Evelyn,"  said  she, 
coming  into  the  girl's  bedroom  and  closing 
the  door  behind  her  with  an  air  that  half 
frightened  Evelyn.  "  Do  not  prevaricate  with 
me.  Do  you  honestly  ivish  to  marry  Mr. 
Crawford — or  is  it  for  us  you  are " 

"  Nonsense,  Kitty ! "  interrupting  her  hastily 
_"  I  am- " 

"  It  is  not  nonsense,"  says  Mrs.  D'Arcy  with 
more  passion  than  she  has  ever  yet  shown  in 
her  genial  life.  "  It  is  a  sin — a  crime,  if  it 
proves  to  be  what  I  think  it.  Evelyn — do 
you  know  that  if  a  woman  loves  one  man  and 
deliberately  marries  another  she  is  wantonly 
destroying  two — perhaps  three  lives  ?  " 

"Well?"  says  Evelyn  a  httle  stubbornly. 
All  this  is  part  of  it,  she  tells  herself. 

"  Well  ? — well  ?  "  with  an  angry  impatience. 
"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?     Do  you 
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mean  to  tell  me  tliere  is  no  one  you  prefer  to 
Mr.  Crawford  ?  To  that  man  who  is  old  enough 
to  be " 

"  Do  you  know,  Kitty,"  says  Miss  D'Arcy, 
who  has  grown  deadly  pale,  "  that  perhaps 
you  do  not  altogether  understand  what  you 
are  doing  ?  I  am  going  to  marry  Mr.  Crawford 
quite  of  my  own  free  w^ill,  and " 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  savs  Kitty,  who  has 
now  got  beyond  all  control. 

"It  is  true,  for  all  that." 

"  Evelyn !  don't  speak  to  me  like  that ! 
What  has  happened  to  you — to  the  little 
pretty  child  I  took  and  loved  as  my  own 
some  years  ago  ?  Am  I  not  a  mother  to  you  ? 
Don't  speak  to  me  so  coldly.  Do  you  think 
I  have  not  watched  you  as  you  grew — that 
every  secret  of  your  heart  has  not  been  made 
plain  to  me  ?  That  when  Eaton  Stamer  came 
here " 

"  Now  there ! "  interrupts  Evelyn,  with  a 
stamp  of  her  foot,  "  not  another  word !  I 
wont  bear  it ! "  She  has  flung  down  the 
brush  she  had  been  pretending  to  brush  her 
hair  wdth,  and  as  it  falls  with  a  noisy  clatter 
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to  the  ground  she  advances  on  Mrs.  D'Arcy. 
"  Eaton  Stamer  may  have  come  here,  and  you 
may  have  imagined  that  I   thought  as  you 

did,  that  he  came  here  because  he — he 

Oh !  what  nonsense  it  all  is,"  putting  up  her 
hand  to  her  pretty  head,  as  if  action  is  neces- 
sary to  her.  "Misconceptions  of  this  kind 
are  the  commonest  things  of  all.  Eaton 
Stamer  is  my  friend — no  more.  I  am  his 
friend — no  more,  I  assure  you.  I  must  en- 
treat you,  Kitty,  to  be  a  little  less  romantic 
in  your  views  of  me  for  the  future." 

"  You  mean "  says  Mrs.  D'Arcy  slowly. 

"  That  Mr.  Crawford  and  I  will  suit  each 
other  admirably." 

"  You  mean,  rather,  that  I  am  to  be  silent 
on  the  subject.  But,  Evelyn,  I  can't  be  that. 
Nothing — not  all  the  cold  and  cruel  things 
you  could  say  to  me — would  convince  me 
that  this  marriage  is  for  your  happiness." 

"  Then  1  won't  say  them,"  says  Evelyn,  with 
a  short  laugh.  "And  you,  for  your  part, 
don't  say  cruel  things  to  me.  Once  for  all, 
Kitty,"  turning  suddenly  upon  her  a  white 
face  and  eyes  as  dark  as  night,  "  take  this  to 
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heart.  You  may  believe  it  or  not  as  you  like, 
but  I  am  marrying  Mr.  Crawford  because  I 
want  to  marry  him,  and  if  you  think  that 
Eaton  Stamer  is  in  love  with  me,  you  make  a 
great  mistake.     Now,  will  that  do  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  says  Mrs.  D'Arcy 
miserably.  She  moves  towards  the  door, 
hesitates,  and  finally  coming  swiftly  back 
flings  her  arms  round  the  girl's  slight  tense 
body. 

"  Oh !  darling !  darling !  "  cries  she,  bursting 
into  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Crawford,  coming  out  from  the  colonel's  pre- 
sence as  Evelyn's  accepted  suitor,  liad  stepped 
into  the  chill  pathways  of  the  winter  woods 
with  a  heart  on  fire.  The  colonel  had  not 
been  altogether  complimentary,  and  had  taken 
the  matter  of  Crawford's  ability  to  save  him 
from  his  creditors  (who  after  all  were  not  his) 
as  a  very  secondary  consideration  when  com- 
pared with  Evelyn's  well-being. 

Still,  it  was  over ;  the  interview  at  an  end ; 
and  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  completed. 
Evelyn  would  marry  him,  and  there  was  some- 
thing about  her  that  compelled  him  to  believe 
that  though  she  was  not  actually  in  love  with 
him,  that  yet  it  was  of  her  own  free  will  that 
she  had  consented  to  be  his.  Surely  no  man 
on  earth  was  happier  than  he. 

Happy ! 

Suddenly  the  old  cloud  fell  upon  him.     His 
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heaven  departed,  the  barest  possibilities  of  life 
were  his — no  more.  He  could  have  laughed 
aloud  at  his  madness  of  a  moment  since,  when 
all  things  seemed  within  his  grasp — when  he 
had  dared  to  dream  of  joy  and  peace  and  love  ! 
Surely  he  of  all  men  should  be  the  last  to  seek 
to  win  one  second's  pleasure  from  life — he  who 
had  destroyed  life!  The  very  word  had  be- 
come a  terror  to  him*,  being  the  key-note  to 
all  his  misery — Life  taken. 

What  was  there  left  him,  then,  save  death  ? 
His  heart  was  full  of  it.  The  very  wintry  air 
as  he  walked  along  through  the  decaying 
woods  spoke  of  nothing  else.  The  dry  dull 
rustle  of  the  leaves  beneath  his  feet  sang  an 
eternal  requiem. 

It  was  one  of  his  worst  moments.  The 
reaction  after  the  unexpected  glimpse  of  bliss 
the  morning  had  shown  him  was  all  the  more 
severe.  Now  and  again  he  could  forget,  but 
not  for  long  ;  his  broken  heart  was  like  the 
deep  fissure  in  a  rock  that  time  had  overgrown 
with  ferns  and  trailing  grasses  and  all  sweet 
weeds,  but  that  still  had  its  terrible  rent 
beneath.     Nothing  could  hide  it  completely; 
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a  chance  wind  came  and  blew  aside  the  kindly 
creeping  greeneries,  and  there  it  showed,  a 
ghastly,  deadly,  fathomless  hole. 

He  went  home,  and  made  his  way  to  his 
library,  and  there,  sinking  into  his  chair,  lets 
his  arms  fall  upon  the  table  and  his  head  fall 
on  them,  and  so  rests,  thinking,  thinking 
always,  trying  to  work  this  matter  out.  It  is 
an  old  attitude  with  him.  The  servants,  who 
adore  him,  are  quite  accustomed  to  come  in 
and  find  him  so  at  times,  and  have  now 
almost  ceased  to  gossip  about  it  amongst 
themselves. 

Can  he  accept  this  happiness,  or  shall  he 
renounce  it  ?  If  she  knew  !  Why  then  the 
question  would  be  solved  once  for  all.  But  if 
she  never  knew !  Will  he  love  her,  or  cherish 
her  one  whit  the  less,  because  of  this  dire 
secret  that  lies  upon  his  soul  ?  And  she  too  ; 
there  is  a  secret  there.  Her  father !  what  was 
the  mystery  about  him  ?  It  had  been  darkly 
hinted  at,  but  never  clearly  told.  Never  would 
be.  Something  discreditable  beyond  question^ 
Something  damnatory.  Crime  of  some  sort. 
Well,  if  he  did  not  seek  to  learn  about  her 
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father's  past  life,  should  he  not  cry  quits  with 
her  if  he  refrained  from  telHng  her  of  his  ? 

But  must  this  curse  follow  him  for  all  time  ? 
Oh !  Heaven  !  cannot  even  her  sweet  spirit 
exorcise  it  ?  Is  there  no  hope — no  way  of 
escape  ?  Must  that  awful  thing  pursue  him, 
lying  before  his  mental  vision  clearly  for  ever 
— and  ever  ? 

Suddenly,  as  he  rested  there  with  his  face 
hidden,  it  came  to  him  again. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  curse,  and  put 
out  his  hands  as  though  to  thrust  it  back. 
His  lips  grew  livid,  his  eyes  staring.  Once 
again  he  stood  within  that  silent  library,  and 
at  his  feet  the  old  man  lay !  So  still !  so 
quiet !  That  clenched  hand  flung  out,  those 
dull  eyes  half  showing,  the  nostrils  pinched ! 
And  again — again,  that  thin  stream  of  blood 
slowly,  slowly  creeping  downwards  to  the 
parted  lips. 

An  awful  groan  breaks  from  the  wretched 
dreamer.  He  presses  his  hands  against  his 
glaring  eye-balls,  and  staggering  back  against 
the  bookcase,  leans  there  as  if  exhausted.  A 
cruel  sigh  bursts  from  him,  and  with  it,  words 
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full  of  heart-rending  supplication.  Almost 
unconsciously  they  fall  from  his  lips.  Old 
words,  and  beautiful,  half-forgotten,  but  now 
welling  up  within  him  in  his  agony  : 

"Oh,  hear  Thou  in  heaven,  thy  dwelling- 
place,  and  when  Thou  hearest,  forgive !  " 
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ClIAPTEE   XX. 

Miss  Vandeleur,  coining  home  specially  early 
one  morning,  feeling  tired  and  rather  over- 
done after  her  journey,  gives  herself  into  the 
hands  of  her  maid,  with  a  view  to  going  to 
bed  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  staying  there 
until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

The  dull  cold  light  of  the  wintry  day  is 
creeping  into  the  room  with  animosity  suffi- 
cient to  almost  put  out  the  fire.  But  nothing 
puts  out  a  maid  when  she  has  got  news  to 
tell,  and  presently  Miss  Yandeleur  is  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts  about  Evelyn's  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Crawford. 

Marian  twists  her  head  out  of  her  maid's 
hands. 

"  Is  it  true  ?  "  says  she,  looking  at  Matilda 
Jane  with  as  much  astonishment  mingled 
with  disapprobation  as  even  a  Matilda  Jane 
could  have  desired. 
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"Oh,  yes,  m'.     All  the  world's  'eard  of  it." 

"  Then  what  are  you  doing  ?  "  says  Miss 
Yandeleur  sharply.  "  Put  up  my  hair  again. 
I'm  going  out.  I'll  have  a  bath  and  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  tell  George  to  have  the  carriage 
round  in  half  an  hour." 

"  But  after  your  journey,  m',  surely." 

"Hurry,  Matilda,"  says  Miss  Yandeleur, 
rather  more  sharply  still. 

It  seems  to  her  indeed  as  if  no  one  can 
hurry  enough.  A  marriage  such  as  that. 
Monstrous  !  It  must  be  put  a  stop  to  at  once. 
And  of  course  quite  easily.  Evelyn  is  a  per- 
fect baby,  but  reasonable.  Though  really 
after  this 

At  the  D'Arcys,  learning  that  Evelyn  has 
just  finished  breakfast  and  is  now  in  her  own 
room,  she  pushes  aside  the  servant  who 
would  have  announced  her,  and  running 
rapidly  upstairs,  enters  Evelyn's  room  without 
a  word  of  warning,  or  even  the  usual  knock. 

"  What  is  this  thing  I  have  heard,  Evelyn?  " 
says  she,  going  quickly  over  to  the  girl,  who 
is  standing  before  the  glass,  brushing  out  her 
hair,  through    pure    idleness  as  it  seems,  as 
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she  had  brushed  it  before,  only  an  hour  ago. 
"  It  isn't  true,  I  hope  f  " 

"Why  should  you  hope  it?  And  how  d'ye 
do,  Marian  ?  "  with  a  little  laugh.  '*  You 
seem  to  forget  we  have  not  seen  each  other 
for  a  month  or  two." 

"I  forget  everything,  except  this  extra- 
ordinarj^  news.  What  am  I  to  understand 
by  your  manner  ?     That  it  is  true  ?  " 

"If  you  mean  my  engagement  to  Mr. 
Crawford,  it  is  certainly  true,"  says  Evelyn 
coldly. 

"  Oh,  Evelyn !  Then  why  have  you  done 
this  thing  ?  "  cries  she.  "  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  it  ?  I  have  heard  a  good  deal.  But 
even  to  save  your  uncle — oh,  surely  there 
were  other  ways." 

'•  I  have  not  said  it  was  to  save  the  colonel,'* 
says  Evelyn,  who  is  fast  growing  into  her 
most  impossible  mood. 

"No.  But  I  can  guess.  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  Your  voice,  your  very 
face  is  changed,  Evelyn." 

"I  don't  believe  Irish  air  is  good  for 
English  people,"  says  Evelyn,  with  a  rather 
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nasty  little  laugh.  "  If  Tm  changed,  what 
are  you  ?  And  what  is  it  all  about  ?  I  have 
promised  to  marry  Mr.  Crawford — I  am  quite 
willing  to  marry  him.  I  can't  for  a  moment 
imagine  why  you  are  making  all  this  fuss 
about  it." 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  Miss  Yandeleur  leans  for- 
wards and  gazes  earnestly  into  her  friend's 
face.  There  is  something  in  the  intensity  of 
her  regard  that  annoys  Evelyn ;  she  turns 
aside  with  a  slightly  haughty  movement  of 
her  shoulders. 

"  Don't  treat  me  in  this  way,  Evelyn.  We 
used  to  be  friends.  Surely  we  are  so  still. 
If  you  were  my  own  sister  I  could  not  love 
you  more.  No,  don't  turn  your  face  away ; 
let  me  look  at  you." 

"  Look  then  !  "  says  Evelyn,  with  a  strange 
little  smile,  turning  her  eyes  full  upon 
Marian. 

"It  is  a  terrible  thing,"  says  the  latter, 
with  great  agitation.  "  How  am  I  to  regard 
it  ?     You  cant  be  in  love  with  him.     It  is 

impossible,   and   besides "    she    hesitates 

and  breaks   off.     "If  you  tell  me  you  love 
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him,  ril  believe  you,"  says  she  ;  ''but  I  know 
you  can't.  May  and  December !  A  strange 
alliance  !  Who  induced  you  to  throw  away 
your  life  like  this  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Crawford,  naturally." 

"  I  don't  believe  it." 

"  You  are  an  old  friend,  as  you  say.  You 
have  of  course  the  right  to  be  rude. 
But " 

"  What  nonsense  !  "  interrupting  her 
warmly.  "  You  may  as  well  listen  calmly  to 
me,  Evelyn,  because  I  shan't  leave  this  house 
until  I  quite  understand  how  it  is  with  you. 
I  know  you  are  not  in  love  with  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, and  therefore  I  regard  this  projected 
marriage  as  iniquitous.  If  you  were  any  one 
else  I  should  say  you  were  doing  it  for  the 
sake  of  his  money,  but  being  yourself,  I  feel 
you  are  doing  it  for  the  sake  of  the  colonel. 
If  it  is  only  a  question  of  getting  your  uncle 
out  of  his  difficulties,  why  1  have  money — I 

can  arrange  for  all  that — I Oh !    why 

didn't  you  write  to  me  ?  " 

"  You  take  everything  for  granted,"  says 
Evelyn,   with   a   touch    of    passion.     "Why 
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should  you  imagine  me  unliappy  in  this 
engagement?  What  earthly  reason  is  there 
that  I  should  not  marry  him?  " 

"  Because,  for  one  thing,  he  is  old  enough 

to  be  your  father,  and  for  another "  she 

pauses  ;  again  a  look  in  the  young  girl's  face 
checks  her. 

"  Well  ?     For  another  ?  "  defiantly. 

"As  I  said  before,  you  are  not  in  love 
with  him." 

"  No,"  slowly,  "  that  is  quite  true.  I  am 
not  in  love  with  him.  But,"  raising  fraudulent 
eyes  to  hers,  and  flinging  up  her  head,  "  I 
am  not  in  love  with  any  one  else  either.  I 
am  sure  I  am  one  of  those  uninteresting 
people  who  will  never  be  in  love.  Never — 
never  I  "  with  absolute  vehemence. 

Miss  Yandeleur,  as  if  silenced  by  it,  stands 
with  downcast  eyes.  Wordless,  but  unmis- 
takably unconvinced. 

Something  in  this  calm  disbelief  in  what 
she  has  said  rouses  Evelyn  to  greater  im- 
patience. 

"  You  don't  believe  me,"  says  she.  "  But 
is  love  everything  ?     Is  it  so  great  a  necessity 
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that  all  the  world  must  succumb  to  it  ?  Are 
there  no  other  virtues  ?  He  is  kind,  thought- 
ful. I  like  him ;  I  find  pleasure  in  his 
society.     Is  all  that  nothing  ?  " 

"  Evelyn,"  begins  Miss  Yandeleur,  but 
Evelyn  with  a  little  gesture  of  the  hand 
refuses  to  hear  her. 

"  Well,  I  shall  speak  to  the  colonel,"  says 
Miss  Vandeleur  with  decision.  "  I  can't 
think  what  he  is  about,  to  sanction  such  a 
marriage." 

"  To  speak  to  the  colonel !  "  cries  Evelyn 
with  a  start.  "Why?  what  has  it  got 
to  do  with  him?  One  would  think  I  was 
a  baby  the  way  you  all  treat  me.  If 
you  must  know  " — wrathfully — "  Mr.  Craw- 
ford has  been  very  good  about  the  colonel's 
troubles,  but  I  won't  have  it  put  into  the 
colonel's  mind  that  I  am  marrying  Mr.  Craw- 
ford simply  to  benefit  him.  It  isn't  true.  Do 
you  hear,  Marian  ?  It  isn't  true ;  and  I 
forbid  you  to  meddle  with  my  affairs.  No 
one  shall  allow,  or  not  allow,  my  marrying 
whom  I  choose  !  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  gently  ;  she  turns  a  little 
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aside,  as  though  she  cannot  bear  to  look  at 
the  girl's  flushed  cheeks  and  gleaming  eyes, 
and  determined,  pained  little  mouth.  "  Only 
— when  one  is  your  friend.  When  one  loves 
you!" 

There  is  a  silence,  during  which  neither 
of  them  seems  to  breathe,  and  then  sud- 
denly Evelyn  bursts  into  a  bitter  flood  of 
tears. 

"  I  am  behaving  badly  to  you — I  know  it. 
But  I  have  been  so  worried  about  all  this," 
cries  she,  "  and — though  that  is  not  my 
motive  for  marrying  him,"  lying  piously  all 
through — "  still  it  will  be  such  a  help  to 
the  colonel,  and  Kitty,  and  all  the  children. 
So  much  I  confess  ;  but  I  beg- — I  i7isist,'' 
angrily — "  that  you  will  understand  that 
I  like  Mr.  Crawford  for  himself — that  I 
think  he  is  one  of  the  best  men  on 
earth." 

'^  He  is  a  very  estimable  man,"  says  Marian 
soothingly.  But  when  she  would  have 
attempted  to  put  her  arms  round  the  girl 
Evelyn  repulses  her  gently  but  decidedly  ; 
and,  as  though  her  very  touch  has   chilled 
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her,  her  tears  cease,  and  the  little  touch 
of  softness  that  had  come  with  them  dis- 
appears. 

"As  I  have  told  you,  I  am  not  a  loving 
sort  of  person,"  says  she.  "  And  there- 
fore it  really  doesn't  matter  whom  I 
marry." 

The  glaring  absurdity  of  this  speech  is 
unnoticed  by  Marian,  whose  mind  is  indeed 
bent  upon  another  matter  altogether. 

"  How  you  insist  on  that ! "  says  she. 
Going  up  to  Evelyn  she  lays  her  hands 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  compels  her  to  look 
at  her.  "  It  seems  to  me  you  do  protest  too 
much,  Evelyn.  Believe  me,  this  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  And  you  may  not  wrong 
only  yourself  but  another." 

"I  shall  not  wrong  Mr.  Crawford,"  says 
Evelyn  in  a  little  stony  way. 

"No.  Not  Mr.  Crawford.  You  would 
wrong  no  one  knowingly.  But — I  thought 
there  was  some  one  else ! " 

Evelyn's  first  impulse  is  to  fling  her  from 
her.     But  she  restrains  herself. 

"  That  thought  was  folly,"  says  she,  with 
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SO  much  gentleness  that  the  coldness  under- 
lying it  can  hardly  be  resented.  "  You  mean 
Eaton  Stamer,  of  course." 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

"  Yes,"  says  Marian  nervously,  being  a  good 
deal  startled  by  this  direct  mention  of  Eaton's 
name.     Evelyn  regards  her  curiously. 

"  I  fancy  so.  But  I  think  he  and  I  have 
been  friends  too  long  to  be  ever  anything 
more." 

"  Is  that  so,  Evelyn  ?  "  very  gravely. 

"Entirely  so.  I  assure  you,  you  need 
not  be  uneasy."  She  smiles  rather  super- 
ciliously. "  Why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Is 
is  not  a  reasonable  idea?  Oh!  you  may 
believe  me,  if  it  will  give  you  any  com- 
fort." 

"  It  gives  me  great  comfort,"  gently. 

"  Yes — yes.  I  know  all  about  that."  She 
pulls  herself  together  involuntarily,  and  raises 
her  hand  to  her  head  as  if  to  still  the  th rob- 
bings of  the  nervous  brain  within.  If  any- 
thing had  been  left  to  tell  her  that  Marian 
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was  desirous  of  marrying  Eaton,  here  now 
it  is,  disclosed  to  her  ! 

"  Besides,"  says  she  bitterly,  "  you  forget ! 
It  is  a  most  fortunate  thing  that  Eaton  and 
I  did  not  fall  in  love  with  each  other — that 
is  the  orthodox  phrase,  is  it  not  ?  "  with  a 
cold  little  laugh.  "  Because  assuredly  Lady 
Stamer  would  not  have  welcomed  me  as  a 
daughter-in-law." 

"  That  is  beside  the  question,"  says  Marian 
decidedly. 

"  Is  it  ?  It  is  part  of  it  surely  ?  A  penni- 
less girl  she  would  never  countenance." 

"  That  is  nothing.  Eaton  has  money  of  his 
own." 

"  You  go  too  far,"  cries  Evelyn,  rising  sud- 
denly and  looking  almost  tall  as  she  stands 
frowning  down  upon  the  other.  "  Eaton — I 
swear  to  you,  if  you  want  so  strong  confirma- 
tion— is  nothing  to  me,  nor  am  I  anything  to 
Eaton ;  and  as  for  his  mother,  be  certain  of 
this — I  am  not  the  daughter  for  her,  whatever 
you  may  be." 

It  is  a  rather  direct  attack  ;  it  had  not  been 
premeditated,  and  had  sprung  only  from  the 
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girl's  sore  heart.  Her  eyes  being,  however, 
fixed  on  Marian,  she  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
from  pale,  Miss  Yandeleur's  cheeks  have 
turned  to  pink,  and  from  that  to  the  richest 
carmine. 

It  is  a  revelation.  That  Marian  might  have 
made  up  her  mind  to  marry  him,  and  so  join 
the  two  estates,  is  one  thing  ;  to  know  that 
she  loves  him  is  another.  Evelyn's  heart 
sinks  low,  her  lips  whiten.  A  full  minute 
goes  by. 

"  Is  it  so  P  "  says  she  at  last  very  gently. 
"  It  never  seemed  to  me  quite  true,  until  this 
moment.     You  love  him,  then  ?  " 

"  How  ?  Love  him  ?  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean,  Evelyn,"  says  Miss  Yandeleur  with, 
if  possible,  a  deepening  of  her  colour,  and  a 
certain  disconnection  in  her  speech. 

"  They  all  told  me  so,"  says  the  girl,  with 
unconscious  melancholy ;  "  but  somehow  I 
never  believed  it.  It  was  foolish  of  me,  wasn't 
it  ?  "  with  a  poor  attempt  at  a  smile.  "  What 
every  one  says  is  always  right ;  I  should  have 
known —  but  "  —  with  terrible  pathos — "  I 
didn't." 
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"  Well,  SO  perhaps  should  I,"  says  the  other 
haughtily ;  "  but  I  am  still  as  ignorant  as  I 
can  be." 

"You  may  not  wish  to  speak  of  it ;  I" — 
very  calmly,  yet  with  a  touch  of  feeling — • 
"  can  quite  understand  that,  and  you  needn't 
speak  of  it.  I  know  now  all  about  it."  There 
is  weariness  in  her  tone,  but  no  longer  any 
agitation ;  in  truth  it  is  all  over.  Nothing 
can  matter  very  much,  and  as  she  must  marry 
Mr.  Crawford  it  is  just  as  well  that  there  is 
nothing — nothing — nothing  in  the  world  to 
care  for. 

"  You  know  what  1 "  demands  Marian  im- 
patiently. "Come,  Evelyn,"  going  closer  to 
her  and  laying  a  compelling  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  "  1  insist  on  knowing  what  all  this 
is  about." 

"  Oh,  what  nonsense  !  "  says  Evelyn,  a  little 
impatient  in  her  turn.  "  Why  make  a  mystery 
of  it  ?  Everybody  knows — everybody  is  look- 
ing forward  to  it ;  I  alone  disbelieved."  She 
pauses,  and  presses  her  fingers  to  her  forehead 
as  though  some  pain  lies  there.  "  Curious, 
wasn't  it?"  says  she.     "  Lookers-on  see  most 
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of  the  game ;  yet  I  looked  on  as  well 
as  they,  and  though  they  could  see  I 
couldn't." 

"  They  ?  "  says  Miss  Vandeleur,  almost  pas- 
sionately ;  "  and  who  were  '  they  '  may  I  ask, 
and  what  had  I  done  to  make  me — m^,"  grow- 
ing very  pale,  and  regarding  Evelyn  with 
angry  eyes,  "  a  subject  of  gossip  for  the 
county  ?  " 

"  People  will  talk,  you  see,"  says  Evelyn  a 
little  bitterly.  '*  Even  you  may  not  be  exempt 
from  gossip,  and  what,  then,  is  to  be  hoped  for 
me  ?  And  after  all,"  raising  sad  eyes  to  hers 
— eyes  in  which  lie  deep  reproach — "if  you 
do  love  him,  why  deny  it  ?  Is  he  not  worthy 
to  be  loved  ?  I  have  known  Eaton  for  many 
years,  and " 

"  Eaton — Eaton  Stamer ! "  cries  Marian,  in- 
terrupting her  vehemently.  The  words  seem 
to  have  been  forced  from  her,  have  broken 
from  her  against  her  will.  A  second  later  she 
would  have  recalled  the  impulsive  outburst, 
but  it  is  now  too  late  ;  Evelyn  has  heard — 
has  guessed. 

Indeed,  over  Evelyn  a  strange  change  has 
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passed.  Her  eyes  seem  to  dominate  every 
other  feature,  and  shine  out  from  her  white 
face  with  a  singular  brilliance. 

"  If  not  Eaton ■"  begins  she  in  a  voice  as 

strange  as  her  expression,  and  then  stops  dead 
short.  The  truth  has  reached  her,  has  forced 
itself  upon  her.  "  Oh,  Marian,"  says  she 
feebly;  a  revulsion  of  feeling  renders  her 
absolutely  faint.  If  there  was  no  truth  in 
that  lying  story — if  he  was  nothing  to  Marian, 

and  if  Marian  was But  how  to  be  sure 

of  that  ? 

But,  oh,  if  it  is  all,  all  true,  how  will  it  be 
with  her  f  If  the  small,  happy  fancies  that  at 
times  have  found  root  in  her  heart  have  been 
honestly  healthy  plants,  and  are  still  growing, 
how  will  it  be  with  her  then  ?  But  they  are 
not  true,  those  fancies — she  tells  herself  so 
with  a  passionate  fervour.  If  he  had  loved 
her  he  would  have  spoken  before  leaving  her 
for  long,  long  months.  The  old  affection  for 
Marian,  chilled  but  not  killed,  rises  again 
within  her  heart,  increased  a  thousandfold. 
She  too  is  unhappy,  and  in  the  same  way  ;  she 
loves,  and  knows  no  love  in  return.     The  tears 
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rush  into  Evelyn's  eyes.  Alas !  how  sad  a 
world  it  is. 

She  turns  to  Miss  Yandeleur  and  would  have 
taken  her  hand,  but  the  other  refuses  to  see 
her  attempt. 

"You  will  forget  what  has  been  said, 
Evelyn,"  says  she,  in  a  harsh  voice.  There  is 
no  entreaty  in  her  tone,  but  as  she  speaks  she 
seems  to  compel  the  girl's  regard.  "Think 
what  you  will ;  it  will  be  false." 

Evelyn,  lifting  her  eyes  to  hers,  is  shocked 
by  the  havoc  the  last  few  minutes  have  made 
in  the  usually  calm  face. 

"  I  know  nothing,"  says  she  gently. 

"  Eemember  nothing  eitlier." 

"Not  until  I  may,''  says  Evelyn  softly. 
Then  suddenly  she  bursts  into  a  storm  of 
tears,  and  flings  herself  into  Miss  Vandeleur's 
arms.  "Oh,  for  you  —  for  you  there  is 
hope,"  sobs  she;  "for  me,  none."  The  cry 
seems  to  come  from  a  bruised  heart.  "I 
was  abominable  to  you  just  now,  Marian, 
but  I  thought — I  thought  you  were  in 
love  with  Eaton.  Hush !  there  is  no  use  in 
speaking ;  it  is  all  over.     He  does  not  care 
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for  me,  and — the  other  does^  and — I  wish  I 
was  dead." 

"  Evelyn,  Evelyn  !  "  says  Miss  Vandeleur  in 
a  sort  of  desperation. 
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